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INSURANCE. 


LIVERPOOLanaL0NDON 


and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
45 William Street, N. Y. 


Total Assets__....._- $26,740, 105.76 
Assets in the U.S. over $3,000,000.00 











JAMES E. PULSFORD, ARTHOR PELL, 


Resident Secretary. Assistant Secretary. 
CHARLES SEWALL, Second Assistant Secretary- 


16th Sorp Dividend. 187 i) 


50 per Cent. 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Comp’y, 
120 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


$400,000 00 
Assets, July 1, 1875.. 1,177,534 68 


NEW YORK, July 10t 1875. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED: 
ist. A Scrip Dividend of 

FIFTY PER CENT. 

to policy holders. Certificates to be issued August 20th, 

1875. 
2nd. Interest at the rate of 

SIX PER CENT. 

on outstanding scrip, payable August 20th, 1875. 

Srd. That the scrip issue of 1869 be paid in cash August 

20th, Interest on the same to cease utter June 30th, 1875, 
4th. A cash dividend of 


EIGHT FER CENT., 
payable to stockholders Jul: 


THOS. L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
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FIskKk & HATCH, 


BANKERS 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 

U. S. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classes of investors 
and institutions, and for immediate deliv- 
ery; and all business connected with in- 
ves.ments in Government bonds, transfers 
of Registered certificates, Exchange of 
Coupon Bonds for Registered, Collection 
of interest &c., attended to on favorable 
erm: 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 
bought and sold on Commission; Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign 
Coin bought and sold ; approved deposit 
accounts received. 


FISK & H ATOH. 








THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855, 


HEAD OFFICE, { (Corner of Ee. Lane), Thread- 





{34 Old Bond Street; 


| 159 & 160 Tottenham Court Road; 
461 eS Lateete Ludgate Hill; . 


Big & 221 re ‘ 
7 Lowndes T starrees, Knightsbridge. 


Susscrrsep Capitat__--£1,200,000 0 0 


(60,000 Shares of £20 ) 
Parp-up CapPiTaL_..---. £600,000 0 0 
£135,000 0 0 


Reservep Funp-...-.-- 


BRANCH 
OFFICES. 


Directors 
Jou» Jonzs, Eeq., Chairman. 


Heway Viours East, Esq. Sauvect Josnva, Evq. 
Anprew Lawais, Haq. " oaaumm De Manena Esq. 
Rosert Liorp, ILLIAM SIMPson, . 
Wu - McAurave, b he E. VaNNER, Esq. 

= 2 Groror Youna, Esq. 
Wm. yt Esq. Henry Joun Arxinson,Esq 





Manager: 
Acraep Geonor Kennepr. 








| Accounts opened with eperoved Amert- 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
at such mo‘erate rates of as shall be consid- 
ored with s ladvantage. | 
msuch accounts is calculated at current | 
ces, and is made up on the 30th June | 

and 3let December in each year. 
Demand bn ge and Exchange } honored conta ap- 

edits 


proved 
ed agai in London, 


tlevonnatio and Marginal Oredits are issued, as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


by Cliente and eve 





Che interest a 





Jee 1 with +Hahl, 





de- 


encashed when issued 
— ot general Baaxking Business 
tran 


The Officers and Olek: ot the Bank are pledged not to 
, Hsclose the transactions 





of any ef its customers, 
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NEW YORK BANKERS. 


NEW YORK BANKERS, 








BROWN SOTIRLT & W. SELIGMAN & C0. 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
ssue, against cash deposited, or satisiac- 
tory guarantee of repayment, Ciroular 
Credits for Travelers in Dollars for use 
n the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds ‘sterling for use ip 
any part of the world. 

THEY ALSO I88U6 COMMERCIAL OREDITS 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BEIWKED 
THIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON GREAT BRITalM AND 
({RELAND. 


WALTER T. HaTOd, NATH’L W. T. Fan moan 
Member Stock & Gold Exc’s, Member Stock 


W. T. HATCH & SON, 


BANKERS, 
34 Wall street, NEW YORK, 


DEALERS IN 








‘United States Securities, 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, &c., 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


*/RAILWAY STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD. 


Also, Gold over the counter,in lots to suit customers, at 
the market price for the moment, 
with Banks and 


Liberal ———S — 

Special Attention paid 2 to Orders for Investment. 
Greenebaum Brothers & Oo., 
BANKERS, 

i Nassau Street, N. Y., 
CORNER OF WALL STREET.) 
CHICAGO HOUSE; H. Greenebaum & Co. 
Issue Drafts and Credits on Europe 


Cable Transters 
ON EUROPE AND CALIFORNIA. 














THE 
CANADIAN Banx 0; 0; Commence. 
LS ELS __-----$6,000,000 Gold. 
OS eae. Se $1,500,000 Gold. 


The New York Agency, 60 WALL STREET, 
Buysand Sells meme ye _— wri makes Cable Transfers, 
rrants Commercial C: transacts other Banking 
business. rie ARPEK&R 
J. i. GOADBY, 


MEN AND IDIOMS 
OF WALL STREET. 


A Dictionary of Terms used on the 
American Bourse. 


| Agents. 








'AINING 
ACOMPLETE LIST OF DEFAULTED R. Rk. BONDS, 
WITH A SKETCH OF DIFFERENT METHODS 


OF DEALING IN STOCKS, BUNDS AND GOLD. 





72 PAGES. Senr Faee To ANY ADDRESS. 

Orders executed for Stocks and Stock Privileges by mail 
and telegraph. Collections made. Money invested and 
informtion given, by 
JOHN HICKLING & CO., Bankers avd Brokers, 

72 BROADWAY, NEW YORE, 


BANKERS, 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. * 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS 
Payable in any part ot Europo, Asia, 

Africa, Australia and America. 

Draw Bills of Exchange and make tele- 
graphic transfers of money on Kuroye and 
California. 


H.C. WILLIAMS & CO 


BANKERS, 

49 WALL STREET, N. Y¥., 
Transact a general BANKING business, 
Deal in INVESTMENT ' Securtties, 
Buy and Sell on Commission, 
STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD, 
FOR CASH, OR ON TIME. 


@ Dividends and Coupons Collected, oe 
Interest Alowed on Deposits. 
HENRY O. WILLIAMS, FRANK E, WILLIAMS, 
B. D. SKINNER. 


KNOBLAUCH & LICHTENSTEIN, 


BANKERS, 
37 Broad Street, 


New York. 


Draw Bills of Exchange and Issue Letters of Credit on 
all 7. cities of Euro’ 
HAE and YOKOHAMA. 


rejits on SHAN 
Telegraphic Tra. sfers —_—,, 

ARLES KNOBLAUUH, 

PAUL LICHTENSTEIN. 


Special Partner.—DEUTSCHE BANK, Ber'in. 


SIXPENNY 
SAVINGS BANK, 


Astor Place, N. Y. 


Established 1853. 


5 Cents to $5, 000 Dollars Received. 
Bank open da‘ly from 10 A. M. to 8 P. M. 


NOTICE. —441n DIVIDEND. 


THE FORTY-FOURTH DIVIDEND, at the rate of 
SIX PER CENT. per annum, on sums of $500 and under, 
and FIVE PER CENT. on sums over that sum, will be 
piaced to the credit of depositors on the 15th of August. 
M ney deposited up to August 10th will draw interest 
from the Ist. 

WILLIAM MILES, President. 

A. U. COLLINS, Secretary. 

E. G. MATURIN, Assictant-Secretary. 























N.B.—The Bank will remove on or about the Ist 
September to the coruer of Broadway and Astor Place, of 



































Academy of the Sacred Heart, 


MANHATTANVILLE, N. Y. City. 


This Academy occupies a beautiful site 
near the Central Park. The plan of in- 
struction unites every advantage, which 
can contribute to an education at once 
solid and refined, and embraces a thorough 
knowledge of the French language. 

Board and tuition, per annum, $300. 

Scholastic duties are resumed the first 
Wednesday of September. 


Bishop Fellmuth Colleges. 
LONDON, Ont., Canada., 


Afford the TIIGHEST INTELLECTUAL and CHRIS- 
TIAN EDUCATION, to the sons ard daughters of gentle- 
men, at VERY moDeRATE CHARGES. ‘The Colleges are one 
mile apart, and are both supplied with an able staff of 
European and experienced resident teachers. Distance 
from the Falls of Niagara, four hours by rail. 

President and Founder--The Right Rev, I. HELL- 
MUTH, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bichop ot Huron. 

Hellmuth College (Boys).-Hvav Master: Rev. A 
SWEATMAN, M.A., Late Scholar Christ College, Camb. 
Sen. Opt. 

Hellmuth Ladies’ College. —Puiscirar *¢ 
DARNELL, Queens College, Cambridge. 

For particulars apply to the Principals 
respectively. ‘The next term COMMENCES 
Serremper lst. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
40 Washington Square, N.Y.City. 


(Location delightful and easy of access.) 


DR. GEO. W. CLARKE, Principal, 
prepares pupils of all ages for business or 
college. . 

Thirty-third ycar begins September 
18th, 1875. 

Circulars at Bookstores and at the In- 
stitute. 


Rev. H. F, 





EDUCATION. | 





CHJARL 


INSTITUTE. 





TWENTY-FIRST YEAR 


Lessons resumed on TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 1ith, 
from 9 to 1, and on September 20th from 9 to 3. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND 
YOUNG MEN of Seven to Twenty. College, Business, 
West Point, Annapolis, Scientific Schools ; French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, taught and spoken. Twenty teachers. 
New building unsurpavsed for location, ventilation, in- 
terior arrangements. Large gymnasium, fire-proof stairs, 
&c. Prospectus sent on application. 

PROF. CHARLIER, Director 


SUNNY HALL, 
MILTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 

Recetves A Few LITTLE GIRLS, who 
from absence of parents, or other causes, 
REQUIRE THE CARE AND COMFORT OF A 
HOME. Tuition of a high order pro- 
vided. Best of reference given in New 
York City and elsewhere. Address, 
Box 80. Milton-on-Hudson., N. V. 


RYE SEMINARY. RYE N.Y. 


Next session will commence September 13th, 185. For 
particulars apply to the Principal, Mrs. 8. J. LIFY. 


Young Ladies’ 
Boarding and Day School 


STAMFORD, CT., 
Mrs. C. E, RICHARDSON, Principal. 








This old-established School re-opens on 
September 22nd, 1875. 

The best advantages offered for thorough 
nstruction in KnGuisu, Frencu and Ger- 
man. Superior as a Home School. 

Ee Circulars sent on application. 





SPEAK IN SEASON ! 
The next Year begins September 15, 1875. 


FERRY HALL, Lake Forest, Ill, 


Unsurpassed in its facilities for study of 
Music, Art and General Literature; in a 
locality “beautiful for situation on the 
sides of the North,” it offers great attrac- 
tions to Young Ladies seeking an educa- 


tion. EDWARD P. WESTON. 
SELECT BOARDING SCHOOL. 


HOPEWELL Young Ladies’ Seminary, 
Hopewell, Mercer Co., N. J. 

Fall Term commences September 9th, 
1875. Location unsurpassed for health 
and beauty. Daily trains to New York 
and Philadelphia, “ Mercer and Somer- 
set Railroad. ‘Terms for Board and Tui- 
tion in Literary and Scientific Department, 
Music, French and Drawing, $250 per 
year. Address 

MISS E, H. BOGGS, Principal. 








PORT CHESTER INSTITUTE, 
PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 

For Twenty Boys. For circulars address 

0. WINTHROP STARR, A.M, Principal. 


SETON HALL COLLEGE, 
SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. 

First Session begins September Ist, 
1875. A full Classical and Commercial 
Course, with special attention to English. 

For Terms, &c., apply to 

Rr. Rev. M. A. CORRIGAN, D.D., 

President. 


SEWARD INSTITUTE, 


For Boys and Young Men, 
FLORIDA, Orange Co., N. Y. 











‘*In enterprize, literary ability, and 
in the thoroughness that marks each de- 
partment, the ‘Galaxy’ stands in the 
iront rank of American and Euro 
Magazines.” ih N- ws. Poughkeepsie, N. 


Why not Subseribe 


THE GALAXY 


ir IS THE 
Best American azi 
ne, 
No Family can Afford to do Without it 
t GIVES MORE GOOD AND ATTRACTIVE 
nEADING MATTER FOR THE MONEY 
THAN ANY OTHEK VERIODICAL 
OR BOOK PUBLISHED IN 
THE COUNTRY. 
rice $4 per year. Send for Prospectus 


Magazines,’’— Hxpr-ss, Buffalo, N. Y | 
(HE LEADING NEWSPAPERS ALL| 
AGREE THAT 
THE GALAXY) 
Is the Best and Most Ablv Edited | 
American Mavazine. 


“A model periodical; a credit to! 
American periodical literature.”—Phica- | 
delphia Press. 

Who would not give $4,00 to Se- 


eure such a Monthiy Visitan: tor 
the year 1875! 


Subscribe at Once. 


jt cen be h d with either “ Harper’s Weekly’ o 
Ilarper’s Bazar.”.or Appleton’s Weekly. or “Tre 
».ton” tor S++ x Dotiars per annum. 


SHFLDON & COMPANY, 


NEW VORK, 








$160 pays for board, tuition, fuel, 
light, &c., &., for Twenty Weeks, in this 
well-known institution. Advantages su- 
erior. Numberlimited. Send for cata- 
jogue,to T. G. SCHRIVER, A. M. 
tS Opens on September 14th, 1875. 


Archdiocese of New York. 
ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE 


FORDHAM, NEW YORK. 


The College offers every facility for a 
Classical and Commercial Education. 





coating of which will saponify, an 
Soap. It is packed in boxes containing 24 and 48 [' 
and in no other way. Fag 


} |nying each package. 


61 to 84 Washington Street. New Yor 





B.T. BABBITT’S 


Pure Concentrated Potash, 


OR LYE, 
Of Double the Strength of env other 


SAPONIFYING SUBSTANCE, 

1 have recent! a new method of packmg my 

Potash, or Lye, and am now aes it only in Balls, the 

does rot Lg the 
. Balls, 

lish and German 

‘otash, accompa- 


B. T. BABBITT, 


Directions in 
or making bard and soft soap with this 








Studies will be resumed on Wepnes- $5 to B 


Day, SEPTEMBER Sth, 1875. : 
aaa Board and Tuition, per year,}) 


For further particulars app y to 
F. W. GOCKELN, 8.J., President. 


and old, make more money at work for us, in their own 


pay handsomely for every hour’s work. 
lars, terme, Xc.. sent free. § 
Don't delay. 
business elsewhere, until you have learned what we offer. 
G, Srivson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


per day. Agents wanted, All classes 
of working people of both sexes, young 





We offer employment that will | 
Full particu- 
Send us_ your address at once 
Now is the time. Don’t look ter work or 


ocalities, during their spare moments, or ail the time 
ban at any thing else. 











Central Park and Sixth Avenue, N.Y. | « pa--Time Stories,” but better known as the 


‘It is certainly the best of American | 


THE ALBION. 


_NEW PUBLICATIONS. — 


A GRACEFUL TRIBUTE. 


Mes Lovise (ganpitr Movmton, author of 


Brilliont Literary Correspondeat, ‘* L. C. ay 
pays this gracefal tribute to St. Nicwoxas : 


‘Sr. Nicnoias seems to we, if not the best 
possible young folks’ magazine, at least the 
best one which the English-speaking world bas 


‘From the Country !!! 


Families Returning st! 





LADIES’, MISSES, GENT’S and BOYS’ BOOTS, 


SHOES, GA\TERS and INDIA RUBBERS, all Styles 
and Prices. 
MALLER & Cw., 3 Union Square, N. ¥. 


Patronize 








yetseen. It is a delightful piece of extrava- 
gance to have two serials rnnning at once, by 
two such authors as Louisa M. Alcott and J. T 
Trowbridge. Miss Alcott’s ‘ Littte Women 
was the most popular book since * Uxcue Tom’s 
Carn,’ and already one «#n see that the * Erica 

Coustns* must he nenrly relayed to the ‘ Little 
Wowen’ in worth and wit - firs! consins at least. 
As for Mr. Trowbridge’s ‘Younc Svaveyor,’ ! 








mined to make bis further acquaintance. 
** But, after ull, the ‘ Exegutr Cousins’ and the 
Youno Surveyor’ are only welcome guests — it 
is Mrs. Dodge who keeps bonse in Srv. Nicnoras 
aud makes a magazine as Madame Racamier 
made a svion, drawing from each visitor bis 
best, and charming alise by her speech ard by 
her silence."’ 


A CAPITAL STORY FOR BOYS. 

J.T. Trowbridge’s Western Serial, just begun 
in St. Nicnoras, gives a true picture of life op 
the prairies, and, moreover, toucbes hoy-natnre 
on precisely the right key. Full of fascinating 
and spirited incident as it is, it has the rare 
quality of showing the real manliness and every- 
day satisfaction, in a boy’s knowing how to do 
hia work well. Our Young Surveyor, with his 
jolity and sonnd practical sense, will be a 
power wong the boys of America. 

ST. NICHOLAS FOR FEBRUARY 
{as some very striking features—a beantifnl 
“noxtispizce, ‘*The Marmosets,” from one of 
Str Epwin Lanpserr’s paintings ; and ‘+The 
Tce Boat Song,” from Hans Brinxen~-set to 





like him so much ia January, that I am deter-} - 





BALD HEADS 


Can be covered with a exactly fitted to the Baid 
spot, so perfect, and with work so ingeniously contiived 
as to appear each hair just i suing trom the skin, the 
hair being exa ‘tly ot the same shade and texture as the 
growing hair; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 
tected. Made only at BATCHELOR’S celebrated Wig 
Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 





HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 
did. It never fails. The only true and perfect Dye. 
Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No disappointment, 
no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill ettects of bad dyes, 
leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Sold 
and prorerly applied at LATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y Sold by all druggists. 


W. A Batehelor’s Curative Ointment 


immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or Body. 


W. A. Batcheloi’s Alaska Seal Oil 
for the Hair. The best Mair O11 in use. 
W .A. Batchelor’s Deatifrice fi2e3ty 


preserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing the Breath 
W. A Batchelor’s New Cosmetique, 
Black or Brown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, o 


r 
Moustachios without greasing them. Sold at the fac- 
tory, No. 16 Bond Street. New York, and by all druggists. 








|music by Gtorce J. Huss; a Valentine St :1, 
| by Susan CooLmpGE ; an Article on the Mar re| 
| facture of Valentines, with hints howto ‘ie 
' them— besides the usnal charming variety in its | 
| contents. i 


| Make the Children Happy at Home 
| By a year’s subscription to Sr. NicHoras, price 
only $3.60. Vol. 1 bound in red and gold, 
$4.00 ; with gilt sides and gilt edges, $5.00. 
One year’s subscription and Vor. Oxe. Bounn, 
| with a year’s subscription to Scarpyer’s Monru- 
| LY, or any other $4.00 Magazine, $l''.00. lost- 
age prepaid. 

For Sale and Subscriptions received by all 
; BoorseLiers and PostMastER?. 


/SCRIBNER & CO.. 654 Breacway, N. Y. 
HE REMINGTON WORKs. 
Li 5 are pt = a 
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THE NEW IMPROVED 
REMINGTON 


EWING MACHINE 


AWARDED 


The “Medal for Progress,” 


AT VIENNA, 1873 
lhe HiaHest OnpEeR oF ‘‘ MEDAL” AWARDED a1 
THE EXPOSITION 


No Sewing Machine Received a Higher 
sd Prize 





A FEW GOOD REASONS 
1. -A New Invention 1HOROUGELY Testxp and secures 
by Iatters Patent. | 
2.—Makesa perfect Lock s7ITCa, alike on born sides 
on all binds of goods | 
%.—Runs Licut, Smoorn, Nowevess and Rapiv —b+st 
combination of qualities. | 
.— Dvrasie — uns for Years without Repairs. | 
5.— Will do all varieties of Work and Fancy Stitching: | 
4 superior manner. | 
6.—Is Most easily Managed b the operator. Length of 
stitch may bealtered while runn.ng, and machine can be | 
threaded witnout passing thread through holes. 
7.—Design Simple, Ingemous, Elegant, tormmg tke 
stitch without the use of Cog “heel Gears, Rotary Cum | 
or Lever Arms. Has tne Aufomaie Drop Frec, woic 
ensures uniform length of stitch at any speed. Has our te 
Thread Controller, which allows easy movement of needle 
ber and prevents injury to thread, : 
§.—Consravuction most careful and Fisteikp., Li is 
manufactured by the most skill/ul and exyerieme ¢ mech?- 
cs at tle celebrated REMINGION ARMOKY, ILiu» 
N. ¥. New Yormw Offce NO 6 MADISON sQUal | 
Xcess’ Pe rume- 


} 


Ask for them. 


BEWARE of WORTHLESS IMITATIONS 
AND COUNTERFEITS! 


ROWN’S 
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Freperick Brown, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 


———__—_—_¢—_____... 


THIS RELIABLE PREPARATION, one of 
the oldest of American Pharmaceutical Pro- 
ducts, still maintains its enviable reputation, 
and finds a steadily increasing sale without 
advertising, and in spite of piracy. 
™ Its high reputation has tempted the cupidity 
of parties, whose only excuse for their unfair 
simulations, exists in the great popularity of 
the original, and iccidental similarity of their 
names. 

BROWN’S ESSENCE OF JAMAICA GINGER 
is protected by the private Proprietary Stamp 
of the manufacturer, which is incorporated with 


| the steel plate label. 


| The attention of Druggists and the Trade generally, is called 


to the Price List of 


ENCLISH & FRENCH 
MEDICINES & PHARMACEUTICAL 
PREPARATIONS, 


Which will be mailed on application, 


Freperick Brown, 
(Established 1822) 


IMPORTING, MANUFACTURING 
& DISPENSING CHEMIST, 


W. E. Ge. ser Fifth and Chestnut Streets, 
; PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


—— 





= 





MISFIT CARPETS. — 


(icod Second-FTi 


——— 


and and Misfit 


ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY and INGRAIN CARPETS, OIL CLOTHS, 


MATTINGS, &c., very cuEar, at the old 


112FULTON STREET, - - 


place, 


NEW YORE 


(SIDE ENTRANCE.) 
i (roeds sent to any part ot the Country Free of Charge. gay 
ja Send for Price List Gj 
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Love’s Garnering. 
BY EUNIS GRAHAM, 


Adown the fields the golden grain 
Hangs heavy on the burdened stems, 
Through shimmering leaves the fruits again 
Gleam ruddy ripe, rich autumn’s gem, 
Hearts’ barvest, too, I gather m. 
Love, sweet to cherish, sweet to win; 
For future days o’erflowing store, 
Love, could I ever love thee more ! 





MISS ANGEL. 


BY MISS THACKERAY. 


CHAPTER XXX— Continued. 

“You know I did love him, Antoniv, and sometimes 
I think I do love him still,” she said. 

Ile might have raged again, but for her tears and 
sorrow of heart. 

«Perhaps I am not married,” she said, wiping her 
tears, “ but when I took those vows upon me, I was 
sincere. Now let me at least fulfil that which I en- 
gaged to do. I should not know one moments peace, 
if I went against my feeling. As it is, I have a cer- 
tain peace—a feeling of self-respect, which helps me. 
I must make up to my father for all I have made him 
suffer, and I must accept my life as it comes to me. 
Not the happiest lot, indeed, but a tolerable one com: 
pared to some,” said Angel, taking Antonio’s’ hand. 
“T have the blessing of constant occupation. It wea: 
ries me at times, and I have sometimes envied those 
whose life did not depend upon their toi!; but on the 
whole, I would not have it otherwise. Ve are 
friend, are we not?” she added, in her old girlish 
voice; “I want my friend Antonio more than I ever 
did. I think I shall know better how to value him ” 
But all the same they were parted for a long, long 
time. Antonio felt too deeply to be able to look on 
calmly, to meet John Joseph with patience. He could 
do no good; he seemed to reopen her wounds by his 
sympathy. It was no use that he should stay, so he 
felt. One day he went to Mr. Reynolds. It was some 
comfort to rail at fate in the company of another who 
had suffered also in some measure. He asked Mr. 
Reynolds question upon question. Once he lost his 
temper, and flew out with a burst of anger at the 
calm demeanor of the unruffled master. 

“Forgive my importunity,” he said, recollect.ng 
himself with an effort; “she is my dearest, oldest 
friend. I have been almost beside myself, and I kas 
myseif, as if in a cruel dream, whether it can be 
true.” 

“T am afraid it is too true,” said Mr. Reynolds, 
gravely. “It is most unfortunate, most distressing.” 

Antonio turned pale and faint. His nerves were 
not of the same equal poise as the great painter’s, and 
he could not face the ruin of his friend’s life without 
the acutest physica! suffering. 

Mr. Reynolds continued calmly : ‘*You may rely 
en me for leaving no stone unturned to release her; 
only her consent is necessary, and this she absolutely 
refuses.” 

“She is mad!” cried Zucchi. 
mean ?” 

“ No one can deplore her strange infatuation more 
than I do,” said Mr. Reynolds, gravely. “ She consid- 
ers herself married, and refuses to be set free. I my- 
self have tried in vain to convince her of ber nustake.” 

Antomo gave an odd flashing glance at his compan- 
ion; then he hastily took leave and hurried away. 





“ What does she 





CHAPTER XXXI. 
AT LOWDENHAM MANOR. 


late, that it is a satisfaction to turn a page and find 
her in pleasant pastures again, and by still waters. 


in the drawing-room—Miss Reynolds in her vorner by 
the window; Lady Diana was working at the table; 
and Angelica—poor Angelica! she, too, had been at 


| I don’t know how long they had sat silent. The | trait heartily. 


He had a special reason for being anx- 


|silence seemed to grow heavier and heavier as the/ious that Angelica should do credit to herself and her 
‘minutes went by. Everything seemed to make it| talent at this time. 


worse. It had begun, as most silences do, by a word 


‘best left unsaid. 


“ But surely,” cried Mrs. Damer, persisting, “there 
are two ways of seeing things. If you only copied 


“I hoped Lord Henry would have ridden over) the signs without interpreting them, I am certain your 
again to see us before this,” said Miss Reynolds. “Ij pictures, Mr. Reynolds, would be vastly different to 


| prom—for he told me the last time ——” 


him promise to come again ?” 


wearily. * I want no company but that which I have,’ 
she said. 





Angelica could hardly have told you herself how 
the days went by at Lowdenham Manor. The distant] 
‘murmur of the sea reached them from time to time, 


==) don’t know that we ladies are any better without him:| what they are—deficient in the grand air which so es- 
‘but he talked to Angelica of coming to see how we| pecially belongs to them.” 

—= -|were all getting on.” etn, . . 
“Tam sure he will come,” said Angelica, “for he] inspire us,” said the painter, courteously. “ But I fear, 


“Sometimes we are happy in our subjects, and they 


madam, that ] must hold to my guiding principte, 


“What should he come for?” said Lady Diana,|and seek for a calm and even pursuit of facts as they 
quickly. She looked up so stern and so abruptly that| appear to me.” 
Angelica gave a little start. ‘Why did you make 


“Ah, you are right,” said Angelica, with some emo- 
tion. “Let us be calm,” she cried exvitedly. “Let 


“It was his own proposal, not mine,” said Angelica, | us work, and live tranquil and unshaken by the stortis 


>| of passionate endeavor, thankful that ‘we have true 


friends to guide us, to help us on the way,” 
Mr. Reynolds was greatly touched by her sudden 


ppeal. - . 
“You, of all people,” he said, “have the right to 


ithe days were green and still and even in their pro-|count upon your friends! and it is not only upon 


gress. Twilights lengthened into dawns, dawus into friendship,” he said, very kindly. 


“Are you prepared 


midday; but even the midday glares came shadowed | for distinetivn ?” he asked smiting. 


and softened through the clouding branches. On 
|most sides rose green hills, fringed and heaped with 
| green bushes. 
the air, it seemed, climbing over the top of the elm 
trees. The blue smoke of some cottage chimney 
would be spiring from some deeper hollow, spreading, 
melting, vanishing delicately away. Everything 
seemed subdued and mellowed. The very tree stems 
were softly wound with ivy sprays. The old orchard 
walls were lined with lichen, as were the branches of 
the heavy fruit trees. The ponds lay clear, reflecting 
ithe greens and gentle blues and lilacs of the land- 
scape. The bushes were overflowing with convolvu 
jluses flowering white It seemed to Angelica like a 
place hidden in the heart of a labyrinth to which they 
‘had come winding by green lanes. 
| Angelica felt so safe, so peaceful here, far away 
from the world of doubt and sorrow in which she had 
been living so long. Did such a world still exist? 
Yes, perhaps; but not for her to-day. 

This place to her was but complete with beauty, 
with peace and comfort. Anything more startliagly 
| beautiful might have been too difficult in her worn 
sand exhausted state. Here by degrees a silent under- 
standing seemed to have arisen between the poor 
| tired woman and the sweet, inanimate world to whieh 
ja kind fate had brought her for sympathy and com- 
fort. In proportion to the very pain she had suffered 
|now came ease and peace, and a sense of it and of 
Alone here was not alone; every- 


| 


} 





|unspoken beauty. 
thing seemed too sweet and full of life, of natural al- 
|finities, of utter and completing loveliness, De Horn, 
jas she still called him to herself, had traveled far out 


|of her life. 
| world,and yet—it was difficult to explain, nor did she 


Angelica had no interest or part in his|is said, hesitated and delayed. 


“What do you mean, Mr. Reynolds?” said Angel. 
“T mean that never was there an age in which art 


Here a cow would be grazing high in| flourished under more enlightened patrons or with more 


charming disciples,” said Mr. Keynolds, with a bow to 
the two wondering ladies. But he would not say more, 
nor could they guess to what he was alluding. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

TO SHOW FALSE ART WHAT BEAUTY WAS OF YORE, 
The Society of Amalgamated Artists had existed for 
many years ; but its spirit was not that to which the 
tranquil Reynolds inclined. Anger, jealousies, depres- 
sions seemed to him as blasphemies against the creed 
they all professed. With all his quietness of nature, 
Reynolds could ill brook opposition. Noisy dissension 
was to him intolerable. The socicty had a way of se- 
lecting first one and then another victim for suspicion 
and persecution. At one of their annual meotings they 
deliberately excluded sixteen of their best members 
from the council. A certain number of those who re- 
mained immediately resigned their posts. Ill-feeling 
was greaton each side. Mr. Moser was accused by 
some ; others defended him. It resulted in the pro 
sal for instituting a new society, and during Reynold’s 
absence in Paris this autumn the scheme grew and 
gained ground Moscr, Chambets, and West waited on 
the king, with propositions and outlines for new acade- 
mies of art to be instituted in London. 

When Mr. Reynolds returned from abroad he found 
the whole thing in train. ‘The officers were nimed, 
a great meeting was convened. West came to request 
his presence at Mr. Wilton’s house, where a certain 
number of painters were then assembled. Reynolds, it 
Whether from accident 
or purpose, tea was served an hour later than usual, and 


jattempt to do so—she believed that with all his|when he and bis young companion reached the house 
| wrong and his lies, his eruel deceit, he had loved her|at last, the meeting was on the point of dispersing. 
\truly; and thinking of this, she felt as if she had no| When the door opened and the two came in, they were 


need to forgive. 


Angelica was at the manor-house; and it was here 


received (says Northcote) with a sudden burst of accla- 


Lady Diana’s friend, Mrs. Damer, came over while| mation, and Reynolds was with one voice proclaimed 


president of the new Academy. Cannot one picture the 


‘that the Kauffmann painted that charming portrait|seene? These bursts with which those who have the 
|which is in Miss Johnson’s possession, of a person| generous gift of divination hail the rulers among the 
whose name has since become more famous than it de-| people have always seemed to me among the most af- 


-served. Anne Conway was now the wife of Mr. Daw-|feeting incidents in life. 


|son Damer, the man of the hundred waistcoats. 


Reynolds was touched and 
overcome by this sudden revelation of good will and 


| Angelica finished the picture in London, and the|good sympathy. From the court he had received but 
Kauffmann and her model used to have many a dis-|small token of praise hitherto, but this was worth far 
cussion as they sate over their work. One day Rey-|more than any fla:e of fashionable adulation or passing 


nolds came in, and found them in hot debate. 


success. This was the genuine tribute of the workers 


“Surely,” cried Mrs. Damer, “ surely an impression, | like bimself who knew and understood the value of the 
however conveyed, is more valuable to the artist than | laarela they bestowed from their own store. 


|mere imitation. I can often work better and more 





Mr. Reynolds walked into Angelica’a studio that 


‘rapidly from my own mental recollections than by|night after the meeting. Little Rosa had fallen asleep 


mereiy copying something which does not after alllin one of the big chairs. 


represent my idea.” ; 


The f.ithful lamp was burns 
ing dim, the log was smouldering on the hearth, the 


| Here the painter overcame the man of the world.|room was warm and silent, the atmosphere serene. Au- 
'“ My dear young lady, that is precisely what I must|gelica had opened her instrument, and had been sing- 
We have seen Angelica in such saddened straits of ask leave to contradict (if you will forgive the liber-|ing some snatches of Mozart, to whose music her Ger- 


ity). With all your great gifts, your sweet impulsive|man soul responded. 


That tender melody between 


" industry, and admirable feeling, it is ovly the study|tears and laughtcr scemed at times to speuk all the 
It was evening, and they had all been sitting silent of nature that can give any of us that mastery which} doubts and certaiuties of her indefinite life. 


/we must all desire. 
who are working in the right dire ‘tion.” 


| “You mean that in art, as in other things,” said | notes. 
work, but her hands had fallen listless into her lap,| Angelica, blushing, “ it is by submitting most com- 


tules are no trammels.to those 


The song ended. not io a chord, but in Mr. Reynolds, 
who came in to her music, breaking into the last few 
“Ihave been very much m>ved to-night,” be 
said, “go much so that I came over here, dear lady, to 





and she sat watching the drops, the green lawn, with! pletely to the laws of truth that we best discover her|see if yvur windows were alight, and if you had nota 


its little furnaces of geraniums. The water did not 


intentions ? 


: : ‘ ie 
Do you know,” she went on, “I seem|gleam of symputhy for a friend in your kind heart ; 


seem to extinguish the-e flames; it seemed,on the|sometimes to have found out of late that obedience isjand then he told ber in a few words what bad happened 


contrary, to feed and stimulate their fires. The room 


| best ? 


1 Now as I paint,” she said, smiling to her mod-|to him. 
was faded and becabineted; but Lady Diana had been el, “the more completely I can obey the color of 


It was a happiness to Angelica to listen to his story, 


content to leave it as she had found it, with the great | your beabtiful brown hair, the better my likeness will|and she made bim tell her again and again what had 


china pots of last summer's rose-leaves, and other re- 
lics of its late possessors. [t was Angelica who had 


| be.” 
And in truth Angelica never painted a better pic 


been done, promising absolute secrecy for the moment. 
-'But there are hours when sympathy is not always at 


plucked ‘two jars full of china roses, aud who had | ture than this charming figure, languid and delicate, command for those who can claim no hand to grasp 
brought in a great burning gladiola bursting from its| with clasped hands full of flowers, of that young lady their fortunes, no special ear to listen to their story. In 
stem. Its red head was re.lected in the convex look-|in her white dress, with her dark hair piled above her|the midst of their éte-a-tele the door opened, and old 


pale, high-bred face. 


inglass. 





Mr. Reynolds praised the por-| John Joseph came ii, ushering another belated visitor 
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—no less a person than Lord Henry, of whom mention 
has been made. 

“Here is a gentleman who wants to consult you, my 
Angelica,” said old Kauffmann without seeing Mr. Rey- 
nolds ; and Lord Henry, with bis conquering airs, ad 
vanced in all his usual confidence. 

Mr. Reynolds soon tuk his leave. He had wanted her 
to hear what had befallen him, and she had listened 
with sweet looks and interest. 
his place in turn. 


Now he must give up|py and sorrowful, as others are. 


In mavy and many an Academy did Angelica exbib- 
it the works of her unremitting bavds, her designs and 
her portraits. Gods avd heroes, Olympus in every at- 
titude, in good work, in bad work, and indifferent—still 
she labored on. 

The woman lived year by year, her youth passed, 


lonely regret could change her nature. 


“Pass on, pass on,” says Fate to Mr. Reynolds.|ket, to the cry of the mourner, tothe song 


“This was your will ; pass on, pass on.” 


The next time when Mr, Reynolds called upon An- 
gelica, Lord Henry was also there ; but the painter left}can we ask of any humun being? 
Diana, who was sitting fir ber. picture, 


him to Lad 
dressed in 


Duchess of Argyll of those days, so depicted, in a fami 


ly group. It belongs to the lady, the possessor of the|almost as he spoke. 
amar portrait, and is in the style which Zoffany has|these years. 


made famous.) 


Angelica came forwerd wondering what new honor 


had come to her friend. 


the new Academicians. 


“See!” said he, smiling and pointing with his finger. 
And 
she read “ resident, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Knt.” and 
looked up with bright congratulation ; then the finger 


“Can you read the list of new Academicians ?” 


traveled on. 


* “William Hoare, Nathaniel Hone,” Av-\\t took the town by surprise. 
elica read ; and then with a pleased exclamation and 
lush, she came to ber own name and that of Mary 


those who rejoice. 


best to keep away. 


bidly averse to all women’s society. 


She was ten-|she had repaid the money Lady Diana lent her. 
der to her father, faithful to her convictions, lov-| Diana was now a poor woman, comparatively speak- 
lue satin, on a supposed lawn, with a par-|ing to her friends, and ready to their call. 
rot, a puppy, and all the little W’s in a group ronnd ber 

ir. (‘here is a charming picture by Angelica of the 


His health was delicate, i 
and a strange and sad vexation, which has no place|should spend some days with Lord Henry and Lady 
here, but which concerned one of the kind young E 
ladies he had known so intimately (poor Kitty, who|one thing and another, she and her father found 
died of some secret grief, people say), made him mor-|themselves belated on the way. The coach had set 


how long we can wait, how much we can forgive, 
how much forgiveness we need from others, 

Angelica was coming back to Lowdenham Court 
once more. Coming back the same woman, indeed, 
with the same preoccupations that she had brought 
ten years before. She was older—that was all. She 


neither prosperity, sunshine, nor the winter storms of|had been sorry and faithful, and at work a little 

She was hap-|Jonger. 
She responded|better, though now and then some happy chance, 
10 the calls of the children piping in the mar-|some fortunate subject, resulted in a charming work 


Her pictures, alas! were not wonderfully 


that did the worker credit. She had her father still. 


She was no mighty heroine,|He wore his old cloak, that scarce looked shabbier. 
but she tried to be true to herself; what more| Want was no longer at their door. 


Long, long ago 
Lady 


ing, for her husband had many expensive tastes and 


Antonio heard of her at one time ir. the constant|long-accumulated debts, which, however, did not 
company of Lord Henry, that artistic soul, and he 
uttered some biting sarcasms, for which he was sorry ; , 
He had seen but little of her ajl|in her home with her children round her, 
For his own peace of mind he felt it of peaceful animation had come into Lady Di’s dull 
He lived much alone, occupied] face, some brightening of maternal pride into those 
with his art, esteemed and respected by those few|two pale eyes. 

He looked pleased and greatly | with whom he consorted. 
excited, held a list in bis band, the list of the names of 


reatly affect the happiness of a very united home. 
t was a real happiness to Angelica to see her friend 
Some look 


It had been an old promise, that the Kauffmanns 


Diana. Angelica had been detained in London by 


them down at the nearest market-town, and now they 


One day Lord Henry’s marriage was announced.|came driving through the darkness, scarcely knowing 
Lady W. had become| whither they were going, through dim fragrances and 
more and more complicated, her sensiblities were al-|lights vanishing, and murmurs of overarching trees. 
most unendurable, and she had discovered at last that; The horses went slowly, stumbling up the steep lanes 





Moser to which the friendly finger was pointing. it|even Lord Henry could not understand them. They| blazing with stars. The great stars that night seemed 
traveled steadi'y to the very bottom of the page. “Here | quarrelled, and poor Diana bore the brunt, and tried| dropping heavily from the high heavens, and flashing 
is also your friend Mr. Zucchi's name,” said Mr. Rey-|in vain to explain the mysterious misunderstanding. | to meet the cool dark earth; then from the lanes they 
nolds. It was a mowent of unalloyed delight. Angeli-| Lord Henry, in his distress, found in her unselfish na-|came into. chillier regions, wild commons, shivering 
ea clapped her hinds; Lady Diana came down from|ture and warm kind heart, a clue to the shadowy with invigorating breezes. Angelica sat, half asleep, 
her perch ; Lord Henry advanced from the other end|tangle. Her tenderness touched some genuine feel-|upon her coach-box, watching the horses’ drowsy 
of the room, «ffuble and radiant (he had also won an un-|ing in the little Maccaroni, who chose to confide! progress, dimly absorbing the suggestions of the new 
expectd prize that day,) and he asked to see the list,|in Angelica, and to be encouraged by her to hope.|country—the visions passing by. Those of her brain 
which he perused with deep interest. I believe some|The romance had begun at Lowdenham, but it was{seemed almost more vivid than the realities, now that 
vague hope hud suddenly occurred that his own name|not until that very day when Angelica read her name the last lights of sunset had died away beyond the 
might have been ive.udcd in it, and that this additional|upon the scroll, that Lady Diana accepted Lord hills. She was gone back to the past in some vague, 
honor might have been laid by him at Lady Diaua’s enes's offer. half-detined way ; some vague call seemed to reach 
feet. Meanwhile, Angelica lived on alone and at work, her now and then. When they stopped at last, they 
In Zoffany’s picture we can see the Academicians as|not unhappy, as I have said, although days and hours could hear the cool roar of a torrent below; and then 
they were in life; can see them all with their wigs and |came when life seemed long to her as to most people. Angelica woke up, and John Joseph shivered and 
their tights und their dignities. Sir Joshua with his| Rossi, who loses no opportunity of praising his|sighed. “ Father, you are ill?” she said. “Is any- 
eword, the model in his jluce upon the ste;s, the ear-;friend, tells us that Angelica, besides her various ac- thing amiss ? ae ; 
nest fices of the groups standing :n conclave. Here is|complixhments, was also « woman of literary tastes| “ What should be amiss,” said be hastily, and as 
art. Here is ceremony and nature too. Two very for-|and wide experience. Klopstock and Gessner were| he spoke he patted her hand. Angelica thought his 
bidding ladies also present are hanging in eftigy on the |among her correspondents. Later in life we know|tone was strange; but they had started off once more, 
wall. "These are the female Academicians, in one of |how Goethe wrote of “ that tender soul.” When she| ad once more came visions mingling with the indis- 
whom it is difficult to recoynize the lovely original of|read any noble historical anecdote, says her bio-| tinct charm of the present, voices that she had heard 
Sir Joshua's portrait uf Avgelica Kauffmann. In 1768|grapher, her face would brighten, her placid eyes|!ong ago seemed speaking and awakening her from 
woman’s rights were a willing concession to their de-| would acquire a surprising vivacity. You could read|one dim delicious dream to another. 
sert, not, as in later years, an extortion and graccless|in her speaking countenance all the passion, all the} They seemed to be journeying under the great tor- 
mn. sublimity of the author. rent of stars, that swept the heavens. Once or twice 
The figures of the men of those days, as Zoflany has| Angelica had saved some money in all these long| Angelica thought she could hear the distant note of 
left thew, impress one somehow by acertain appear-|years. She had paid two visits to Ireland, and come| the sea sounding, through all these vague night per- 
ance of navly self-respect. The military costuuse of| back cheered and enriched. There is a mention of|fumes and mysteries. i ae . 
the age may have given a martial air to these peaceful/her dining in good company at Dr. Baker’s house.| “Are you asleep, Angelica ?” said old Kauffmann, 
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warrwrs. There is a little drawing of Stothard’s, fanci- 


ful, vivid, and deli ate, in which we can peep at the| writes of 


Academy tor this year, with the people who are look- 
ing at the pictures as they hang io their places on the 
Ti cre is the bcautiful Duchess ot Manchester 


walls, 
fresh from the art st’s studio * 


There are landscapes -wiling, ships sailing, big-wigs, 
and bunds gracing the walls. here is a traveler beard- 
ed and turbuned, perhaps out of compliment to the|the time. 


great Lady Ilester of that time. 
gures of the visitors trip across the floor, high nod their 


lumed head-years, brightly sparkle the buckled shoes. 
The young king gazes through his glass. The court-la-|ing libelled her. 
dy helds her slim fan. The old cucked- at gentleman 
is absorbed in his own portrait, perheps painted by 
young Liwrence—or by the great Gainsborough of 


Bath 
mode.s. 


Hovas and Avhates. The gods an 
Romans continue to rule in GoldenS juare. Lemeriere 
comes to life as we read the list. 
royal commanil. 


© © The aria noriv Hed sball remsiu, while George protects 


the polianed train,” seers to have bern the chorus ef thosy 
days, ‘There are some conons details of Ceorge the Third aud 


The pretty, dainty fi-| for her than she did for herself. 


The Kauffman beside 
And the jessamy bride. 


escape hers, notwithstanding all the help of friends 


swered yours immediately, but I was engaged in busi 


I was actuated not only by my par 


words. 
leaving her rprotected and alone. 


bis patronage of liveratare aud the arts in the lectures apon the| father and daughter were alone in the old house. 


G-orges from whieh am qn ung. He wished to estab ish an 
* Order of Minerva. f 1 lit. rary and scientitic characters. The 
koigbts were to take rank aftertbe Koigbts ot the Bath, and 
Wear a atraw-colored ribbon and star of sixteen points. There 
Wassacb an ontery swovg the ‘literati’ as to who should be 
ap,ointe) that the plan was given op, aud * iuerva and ber star 
bever came down among ua.” Another note tells us tbat the 
king objected to paiutinog St. Panl's as Popisbh practice, ‘ Ac- 
cordingly,” says the note, © the most clumsy heathen sculptures 
Ouly decorate that ed tice ut present. [tis fortunate that the 
Palutings were kpared for never was painting aud drawing so 
Gnsennd atatthactine, btm fae better for our eves to con 


template whitew ost (woen we turp them away frow the parson 


bs t» look at Upic’s patchy canvases or Fuseli’s livid mon- 
ets, 








CHAPTER XXXIII. 
AND SO FAREWELL. 


Ten years pass very slowly, very quickly too. 
horizon widens, our hopes grow fainter and more 
fixed, our possessions increase, diffuse into distant 
points—possessions that have waxed and grown and 
filled our hearts. Some bave extinguished hope in a 
reality far dearer than any visions, others die away. 
As time goes on we find out our narrow fetters, we 
discover our gifts, we learn how much we can bear, 











The Hornecks and Reynolds are there, and Goldsmith | Suddenly. 


and the sympathy which came to her. One painful in-|at_ Morbegno. 


cident we read of, which vexed her father greatly at|there; and, my child, I dread death. 


of disrespect to any person who never wished to offend| myself,” she said, a little shrilly. 
Weet's Regulus is a | you.” 


Old John Joseph was indignant almost beyond 


The 


“Are you warm, my child—will you share 
my cloak? I have—I have been dreaming,” he said; 
“vive me your hand. Ah! I can stiil hold it. Some 
day there will be only the old cloak left to shield my 


There are troubles in all estates, and Angel did not|¢bild. Angelica, I often long to be back in the tran- 


quii old places, to hear the horns of the goatherds 
I think I could live a little longer 
Thou, who art 


He felt the circumstance even more keenly | 8° easily led, so ill able to judge—ah! it breaks my 
“T would have an-\heart to leave thee alone. 


-| He was changed and broken, as he had said. He 


ness,” she writes to some one who was accused of hay-|began talking again rather excitedly about Italy, 
“T cannot conceive why several gen-|avout his longing for warmth, for a little peace and 
tlemen, who have never deceived me, should conspire to| ease before the end. 

do so at this time, and if they themselves were de- 
ceived, you cannot wonder that others should be de-|should we not go ?” 
ceived also, and take for satire that which you say was 
Angelica sends her work: she clings to her classical! not intended. 
Her feetur and Andromache are much admir- 
ed, sv is a composition ys ge Venus directing 


“Let us go, father,” said Angelica, absently. “Why 


* How can you and I, an old man and a weak wo- 
man go alone all that long way ?” cried John Joseph, 


ticular feelings, but a respect for the art and artist, and| pettishly. 
persuade myself that you cannot think it a great sacri- 
the Greeks and | fice to remove a picture that had even raised suspicion| way. 


“ Dearest, said Angelica, “do uot talk in this sad 
Do not fear me. I know life now; I know 
“There is Bonomi, 
that good fellow to advise.” 

“Bonomi,” siid old Kauffmann, “ he only dreams 


Thig incident added to his old trouble about| of Rosa from six in the morning until sixteen at night. 
Even little Rosa} Bonomi is no companion for my Angelica. ou 
was gone now, for she married al seventeen, and the|need a wiser, older man to rely upon; one mature in 


spirit, tried in affiction, my child. Cannot you think 
of some one whom we have known for long years, and 
tried and proved an honorable upright man ?” 

“ Are you speaking of Antonio ?” said Angelica, 
quietly. They had reached the ead of the hill; a great 
sight of stars and purple blackness seemed to over- 
flood beyond the line of the horizon. The driver 
climbed his seat and cracked his whip ; the horses 
started at a swift gallop. 

Again old Kauffman sighs and shifts uneasily ; 
something has been in his mind all day, which he has 
not had the courage to break to his daughter. 

(To be continued in our next.) 
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PEVENSEY CASTLE. 


THE HISTORY. 

Pevensey itself is a parixvh and adjunct of the port 
and the town of Hastings, from which it is distant 
about a dozen miles. It is situated on a smal! stream, 
which falls into what is termed Pevensey Harbor, 
and really merits consideration on the score of its 
great antiquity. The town itself was formerly pros- 
perous as 4 port, owing to its favorable position for 
commercial purposes ; and its subsequent decline is 
owing to the gradual receding of the sea, which is 
now some considerable distance away from it. It was 
the lauding place of William the Conqueror, previous 
to the Battle of Iastings, and is one of the Cinque 
Ports, which at one period held such exclusive privi- 
leges on the south coast. 

The principal object of interest, and that whieh it is 
our province to give some record of, is, of course, its 
castle. Standing on the summit of a hill, its appear- 
ance is exceedingly striking. The entrance to the 
main building is by an immense gateway, which had 
evidently been defended by towers of enormous 
strength. Passing this gateway, the curious find 
themselves surrounded by ruins, and remains of walls 
and towers huddled together in rich confusion—these 
forming the relics of a fortress once held impregnable. 

There are two entrances to the castle—one on the 
eastward side, at Pevensey itself, and the other at 
Westham, opposite. The circumference of the inner 
portion of the castle is some twenty-five rods—of the 
outward, over two hundred and fifty. The interior 
architecture consists principally of six complete arcbes, 
in huge towers or bastions, of which ten are much 
larger than the rest, and have been supposed to be 
the kitchen and refrectory, or eating-rooms, from the 
size of the chimneys and doorways. It is contended 
to be one of the greatest and most perfect specimens 
of old Roman building in England ; while, to the 
lover of the picturesque alone, it is full of attraction. 

Pevensey, though now of little note, deserves at- 
tention on account of its former importance. From 
the circumstances of its having given to this division 
of the county of Sussex its name, it may naturally be 
inferred that it was formerly accounted its capital. 

That this is of high antiquity, is undeniable, Somner 
is inclined to fix here Anderida of the Romans, in op- 
positi.n to those who seek that station at Newenden, in 
Kent, supporting his covjecture by the words of Gildas, 
who tells us that it was ix Ltéore oceani ad meridiem— 
on the southern coast. ('sher makes it the Caer Rensa- 
vel Coit of the Britons, the addition, coit, impiying the 
ancient state of the adjacent country, which, though now 
a marshy level, was once covered with wood. Peven- 
sey Castle is situated on the east side of the town, and 
was probably constructed out of some Roman fortress. 
The external walls, which, with the towers, ure pretty 
entire to the height of twenty or twenty-five feet, are 
circular, and enclose an area of seven acres. The prin- 
cipal entrance is from the west, or land side, between 
two round towers, in which are considerable layers of 
Roman brick, some sinlge and others double, at about 
twenty feet from the ground, and four or five asunder. 
Many such layers of waste brick, or stune hewn in that 
form, lie between the strata of red, or, in the place of 
them, in the walls of other towers to the north-hwest, and 
in tae norh-east,tower are euch stones laid, herring-bone 
fashion, towards the bottom 

Within is a smaller fortification, moated on the rorth 
and west, move of a quadrangular form, with round tow- 
ers, and entered by a drawbridge which corresponds 
with the outer gate, and, like the latter, is not in the 
centre of the west side, but rather more to the south. 
The east wall of both is the same, and stands ona kind 
of cliff that appeavs to have been once washed by the 
sea, which, however, must have receded before the town 
below was built. There are no Rowan bricks in the in- 
ner work, and only in the north aud west sides of the 
outer. Several of the turrets in the latter are of solid 
masonry, avd appear to have been designed not for de- 
fence, but to deceive an enemy. 


OF OLD | Of those who once might proudly in their prime, 


Have stood with giant post, till bowed by time, 
| Or injury, their ancient boast forgot ; 
i ‘They might have sank like thee, thongh thus forlorn, 
| They lift their heads with venerable bairs 
| Bespent, maj»stic yet, and as in scorn 
Of mortal vanities and short-lived cares ; 
E’en so dost th nu, lifting ‘by forehead grey, 
Sm le at the tempest and Time's sweeping sway.” 


This eulogium from the pen of the poet Bowles—one 
of the few living writers who commanded the encomi- 
ums of Lord Byron—is amply j stified by the tradition 
and history of the stronghold. At the time of Norman 
Conquest, when the vast possessions of the Rape of Pe- 
vensey were heaped upon the Earl of Moreton, by his 
brave and tyrannous brother-in-law, the ancient fortili- 
cation which commanded the harbor of Pevensey, and 
which had frequently suffered from attacks of the Danes, 
and the ravages of civil war, became the caput baronieé 
of its new possessor. ‘The unsettled state of the times, 
and the manifest discontent of the Saxon thanes, wko 
had been dispossessed of their rightful property by the 
strong arm of conquest, rendered it expedient in the 
Ear] to strengthen as much as possible bis weak defen- 
ces, and to fortify the inlet to his immense possessions 
against either domestic or foreign adversaries. 

This appears to be the time when the ancient Roman 
or Saxon fortress was converted into a Norman castle, 
by constructing, within the area inclosed by the old 
walls, a new fortification, having the north-west ex- 
tremes surrounded by an immensely broad and deep 
fosse. The wails and towers were faced with Caen 
stone ; and, in the latter, the conveniences of the ba- 
ron were consulted as we!l as the defence of the soldier. 
The old Roman walls, therefore, with what has been 
considered the great Decuman Gate of the ancient cas- 
trum, as seen in the entrance from Westham, formed 
the boundary of the base of the court of the remodell 
ed castle. 

In 1049, Godwin, Earl of Kent, with Harrold, his son, 
is said to have ravaged and burnt Pevensey, with other 
places on the coast : but we find no positive mention of 
the castle by any of the old historians till the yer 
1088, when, on the accession of William Rufus, Odo, 
the proud and turbulent Bishop of Bayeux, jealous of 
the power and favor of Lanfranc, the archbishop who 
had been greatly caressed by the Conqueror, sought an 
opportunity of revenging himself by espousing the cause 
of the elder though absent son of the late King, m oppo- 
sition to Rufus, who violated the absurd laws of primo- 
geniture, and scized the Crown, and held it by force of 
arms. 

Odo was brother to the Earl of Moreton, the Lord of 
the Barony of Pevensey. Him he succeeded ina engag- 
ing to forward his enterprise, together with many oth- 
ers of the English nobility, Eventually, after sacking 
many parts of the country, Odo retierd before the for- 
ces of Rufus into the stronghold of his brother, the 
ungrateful Earl of Moreton. Rufus invested it, famine 
appeared, and the castle was surrendered to the King’s 
troops. 

The defection in the reignof Henry I., when the 
Moretons joined the standard of revolt reared by Be- 
jisse. Earl of Shrewbury, and the honor of Pevensey 
was forfeited by the loss of the unfortunate Battle of 
Tene:chebrai, which was fatal to the hopes of the insur- 
gents. In 1118, l’evensey Castle was presented by the 
Crown to Gilbert de Acquila. This person appears to 
hav: been a freebooter, who plundered, with armed for- 
ces, in open dsy, unprotected villages. He became 
such a scourge to the country, that he was dispossessed, 
and it reverted to the Ciown, which presented it to 
Henry Fitz-Erpress, afterwards Henry LI. The strug- 
gle for supremacy between Henry, the rightful heir to 
the crown, and the usurper, Stephen, caused the castle 
io be besieged, when, under Gilbert, Earl of Clare, it 
made a gallant defence, and the attempt of Stephen to 
reduce it was unsuccessful. : 

In 1235 Pevensey Castle und lands were granted to Gil- 
bert Marshal, Kar! . f Pembroke, to be held by the ser- 
vice of two knighv’s fees, until the same should be re- 
stored to the right heir thereof, but it was delivered up, 
two years later, to t'c King. It next fell into the 
hands of Peter de Savoy, uncle to Queen Hleanor. 





In the rea of the outer castle are two culverins, 
without carriages ; one measures eleven feet in length, 
is hooped, has a rose and crown, and the letters K. R., 
probably for Elizabeth Regina, the other is twelve feet 


of one another, 
the sea. 
The Castle of Pevensey is doubtless one of the most 


He bequeathed it to Thomas Amadeus and Lewis, 
but in the same year—d3rd Henry IIf.—the whole 
was given to Edward, the Black Prince. It con 
tinued in the Crown during the reigns of Ed: 


afterwards Earl of Burlington, the honor was carried 
to that nobleman. 

Early in the year 1827, the south-eastern of the two 
towers which flanked the entrance gate of the keep, 
looking to the westward, fell entirely to the ground, 
without any apparent cause save its age. 

Our narrative goes back toa very remote period 
in the history of England, and breaking ground at 
once, we find ourselves dating the plot of the follow 
ing legend in the days of the Red Rufus. 


THE DATH OF RUFUS. 


THE LEGEND. 
On the death of his father, William the Conqueror, 
at the seige of Mante, in France—Rufus, taking ad- 
vantage of the troubles around him, ascended the 
throne; it is true, by right of his father’s will, but 
also to the exclusion of his elder brother, Robert. In 
the interim, the nobility exhibited strenuous objec- 
tion to him as a successor, chiefly on account of his 
tyrannous and turbulent nature; but, backed by the 
influence of the Primate Lanfrane, he hastened to 
England, and began to invest the fortresses of Dover, 
Pevensey, and Hastings, sensible that the possession 
of these important places were of the greatest conse- 
quence to him, As we have more espevially to deal. 
with Pevensey, we shall confine ourselves to this sub- 
ject. 
The castle was held against the claims of William 
Rufus by the bishop of Bayonne, who choose rather 
to uphold the authority of his elder brother Bobert, 
than to submit to that of Rufus. It was no uncom- 
mon matter for the ecclesiastical chiefs of those days 
to blend capacities for war with the arts of diplomacy 
and peace, and the cowled monk was often a mailed 
soldier when occasion and necessity demanded. 
In carrying out this object, the Bishop was ably and 
zealously aided by the indomitable courage and prac- 
tised skill of his Captain of the Castle—a gentleman 
of French extraction, and known as Sir Walter fyrrel, 
This knight had learnt the trade of war in the great 
conflicts of the period, and all the resources he cuuld | 
muster—and they were numerous—were called forth 
by the present occasion, to the evident embarrassment 
of William's career of conquest. ‘ 
Day after day, and week after week, the protracted 
siege proceeded; and then month after month rolled 
on, and the most daring slingers and stormers of 
Wiiliam’s soldiery found themselves baffled and 
beaten. William had demanded parley with those inj 
the fortification, which was granted, but he was then 
no nearer the end of his objvct, and he sought to win 
by stratagem what he found as yet would not yield 
to force. 
Learning that Sir Walter Tyrrel was the main right 
hand of the warlike Bishop, he sought for means to 
sound him. For this purpose, William deputed a 
Forman gentleman, named De Warrenue, to propose 
terms to the Bishop, but, in reality, to observe the 
state and condition of the fortress, the numbers it 
coutained, and the probabilities there were cotinuing 
to hold out, as he was now becoming too impatient to 
wait much longer. 
It must here be premised that. William had already 
mastered many of the English fortresses, and filled 
them with his own troops; but dealing with such un- 
swerving cruelty towards those who were taken in 
arms aginst him, as to make others the more desperate 
in their resistance. There also existed throughout 
England a strong spirit of both opposition and dis- 
trust, which at one time threatened to break out 
into arevolution. William had already posseesed 
himself of the royal treasure chest at Winchester, in 
which he found amassed the sum of sixty thousand 
pounds, thus furnishing him afresh with additional 
sinews of war. With this he might fairly hope to 
encourage and increase his partisans. Out of this, 
too, De Warrenne was commissioned to offer to Sir 
Walter a handsome portion, provided he transferred 
his allegiance from the Bishop of Bayonne to himself. 
The English barons, who possessed, for the most 
part, large estates in England and in Normantly, were 
uneasy at the separation of those territories, and fore- 
saw that, a3 it would be impossible for them to pre- 
serve long their allegiance to twu masters, they must 
necessarily resign either their ancient patrimony or 
their new acquisitions. Robert’s title to the Duchy 





they esteemed incontestable, his claim to the kingdom 


; ss  Cumer 8 ward T. and IL, and until the 4th year of Edward IIL.,| plausible, and they all desired that this prince, who 
long, and is marked W. P. They lie within two yards| when John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster and third son | alone had any pretensions to unite these States, should 


sunk into the eurth, and pointing to|4f Edward IIL.,'obtainea a grant in general tail of the| be put in possession ol both. 


castle and leucate of Pevensey. 


A comparison, also, of 


In 1405, King Jamesx|the personal qualities of the two brothers, led them to 


. ; : Sand . [., of Scotland, was imprisoned here, and remained in|give the preference to the elder. The Duke was 
interesting relies of autiquity of which Sussex can] custody for over eighteen years. The Veliam family | brave, open, sincere, generons; even his predominant 
boast ; for although in a great measure in ruins, it re-|)eld it, as constables, from 1415 to 1461. In 1620) faults, his extreme indolence and facility, were not 
tains some traces of its former dignity, amd fails not to|the honor of Pevensey was in the Crown. About the| disagreeable to those haughty barons who affected in- 
affect the feelings, by calling tv remembrance warlike commencement of the Ll&th century it became the dependence, and submitted with reluctance to a vigo- 
encounters and deeds of chivalry associated with its property of William Bentinck, Duke of Portland, who|rous administration in their Sovereign. The King, 
now crumbling walls. 4 | 


* Failen pile! I ask not what b .s been thy tate. 
But when the weak winds wa::ed from the main 
Through each lone arch, like <pirits that complain 9 
Cowe hollow to my ear, I med tate 
Gn this world’s passing pagea:t, and the lot 


sold it,in 1730, to the Hon. Spencer Compton, Earl of |though equally brave, was violent, haughty, tyranni- 
Wilmington, from whom it descended, in 1755, to his| cal, and seemed disposed to govern more by the fear 





son, Charles Compton, afterwards Earl of Northamp-|than the love of his subjects. 
ton, whose daughter, Lady Elizabeth Compton, marry-|and Robert, Earl of Montaigne—maternal brothers of 
ing, in 1782, Lord George Augustus Henry Cavendish, the Conqueror—envying the great credit of Lanfranc, 


Oulo, Bishop of Baieux, 
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which was increased by his late services, enforced all 
these motives with their partisans, and engaged them 
in a formal conspiracy to dethrone the King. They 
communicated their design to Eustace, Count of Bo- 
logne; Roger, Earl of Shrewsbury, and Arundel 
Robert de Belesme, his eldest son; William, Bishop 
of Durham; Robert de Mowbray, Roger Bigod, Hugh 
de Grentmesnil, and they easily procured the assent 
of these potent noblemen. The conspirators, retiring 
to their castles, hastened to put themselves in a mili- 
tary posture, and expecting to be soon supported by 
a powerful army from Normandy, they had already 
begun hostilities in many places, and there was no 
farther time for William to lose. 

Sensible of his perilous position, therefore, it was 
necessary for him to awaken the affection of the na- 
tive English, and to have them at his side. On the 
other hand, these were so thoroughly subdved, that 
they no longer aspired to the recovery of their ancient 
liberties, and content with the vague hope of some 
mitigation in the tyrannic sway of their Norman ru- 
lers, they zealously embraced William’s cause, receiv- 
ing promises of better treatment, and the obtaining 
leave and license to hunt in the royal forest—an ab- 
rogation, in effect, of the incredible harshness of the 
old furest laws. William, as shown, was already in 
the field—his uncles had invested the castles named, 
bat as yet without effect—and so the persuasive pow- 
ers of De Warrenne were to be tried. 

Knowing the natural brutality of William’s tem- 
one eae, and that, though he was bold and brave, 

e was at the same time cruel and pitiless—and in his 

fits of intemperate rage, the florid hues of his counte- 
nance grew into a ruddy blood-red, which heightened 
the natural ferocity of his aspect—De Warrenne 
obtained from him, but with considerable reluctance, 
power to stipulate, in the event of capitulation, that 
the lives of the suldiers within the fortress, and of all, 
from the Kishop downwards, should be spared. This, 
a his counsellor, would be a stroke of policy 
ikely to be of substantial advantage to the King 
himself at a subsequent period. This William conce- 
ded; and De Warrenne, with a small party, and a 
flag of truce, accompanied by a herald, rode towards 
the castle and demanded a parley, which was accord- 
ed to him at once. 

The beams of the noonday sun flashed upon the 
steel helmets and polished corslets of a gallant look- 
Lig handful of men, as De Warrenne armed cap-a-pie, 
and Lestriding bis powerful black charger, rode over 
the lowered aeaebeides, followed by his party, and 
by the Pevensey gate, entered the castle. His quick, 
keen eye roamed over the bearded phalanx of the 
Bishop, drawn up in martial array in the great court 
yard—each man being bravely accoutered, and armed 
to the teeth. tle remarked, too, the massive strength 
of the walls—the battlements serried by javelin men, 
slingers, archers, and those who managed the heavie: 
machines, from which ponderous stones and other 
missiles were projected. He saw that at the more 
important machiccolations, the pots for melted lead, 
boiling oil, and other fearful modes of burling de- 
structive agencies on the Leads of the besiegers, were 
ready; and he could not but confess to himself, that 
if the Bishop and his captain were still determined to 
hold out, and f their retainers were faithful—above 
all, it they could contiuue to find themselves supplies 
and food—the taking of the Castle of Pevensey was 
like a very remote cuntingen y, and as far from ac- 
complishment as ever. 

Courteously bowing his head to the distinguished 
looking individual, who by his armor and bearing ap- 
— to be their leader, De Warrenne, after bis 

erald had spoken aloud the Counv’s business—which 
was to be introduced to the Bishop, and place in the 
clearest light betore him the propositions he was em- 
powered tu make—added, “1 should know you, Sir 
Knight ; for, if 1 mistake not, 1 owe something to 

our courtesy, as 1 can bear testimony to your valor, 
in the plains of Guienne. I speak to Sir Walter 
Tyrrel, do 1 not?” 

“It is so, sir ; and the name and person of Count 
William de Warrenve’are not unfamiliar to me, both 
asa valiant knight and a courteous gentleman. If 
you will do me the honor to dismount—your follow- 
ers shall have hospitable treatment, let me add—and 
follow me into my lord the Bishop's hall of audience, 
i shall present you to him, and your proposition can 
be properly placed before him.” 

“Thanks, Sir Walter,” returned De Warrenne ; 
“and when that is over, may 1 crave a short hour 
with you in your own quarters? and if your cellars 
can alford a flagon or so, 1 sball be glad to erack a 
cup with a gallant gentleman with whom I tave 
grossed swords aud bruken lance in the tield, and 
whom I should like to see at my own tight hand, 
nding in knightly wise, with lance in rest, against the 
King’s enemies,” 

Sir Waiter—a youngish, handsome man—replied 
smiingly, and with right goodwiil, as De Warrenne 
handed bis lance to bis esque, and dismounted. 

“We Lave been put to some straights by the wari- 
ness of your soldiery,” he answered, frankly; “and I 





must do them the justice to say they are vigilant. 
Nevertheless, we can still find a few flasks of the 
ruddy wine of the Rhine ; and I shall be proud to} 
pledge so noble and gallant a cavalier as yourse)f—| 
holding myself, in all courtesy, at your farther 
service !” 

They were now traversing the passages leading to 
the great hall, in which the Bishop, robed and mitred, 
held his small court, surrounded by monks, ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries, and the military and domestic officers 
of his household. His state was not wanting in 
splendor and dignity; and De Warrenne, taking of 
his helmet in deference to the rank and office of the 





Churchman, made his obeisance, and advancing 
towards him, delivered his master’s message. 

“What would William Rufus of us?” asked the 
Bishop. 

“He would have you cease to prolong a strife which 
ean only be rife with discordant clemcnts, not to 
speak of the blood shed, and the lives wasted, by a 
protracted struggle. He offers immunity for the 
past—an honorable retirement for yourself, on sur- 
render of the castle and laying down of arms !” 

“ And if I do not agree to this ?” said the Bishop. 

“ My royal master bids me say that it is his inten 
tion to take the castle sooner or later, and denounces 
woe upon those through whose ministration a delay in 
its surrender is created. The conditions he now offers 
he will revoke, and the clemency he is prepared to 
show will be changed into merited anger !” 

“T hold tkis castle in right of my own office, and 
on behalf of the elder brother of William, who is 
Robert, Duke of Normandy; and by right of his 
birth I hold him to be the true King of England As 
I have undertaken tohold it to the last, | can accept 
no terms of compromise which do not come from 
Duke Robert himself ; and we are not yet without 
the means ind the will of holding our own, as my 
captain here can tell you. What say you, Sir Walter; 
shall we surrender or hold out ?” 

“I take my orders from you, my lord,” returned 
Sir Walter, bowing; “and am prepared to defend 
wall, tower, and trench, to the iast drop of blood!” 

“Tt is well said,” replied the Bishop; “and for our 
| Tovisions, we are well stocked.” 

“ My lord, we have plenty for three full months to 
come ; and who knows but, in the interim, fresh sup- 
plies may not be brought hitherwards ?” 

“Tt will be my duty to look to that, my lord Bis— 
hop,” said De Warrenne. “1am, then, to understand 
that the offer I make to you and to your garrison is 
rejected ?” 

** Utterly—totally—and farther parley is forbidden!” 
and the Bishop rose to his feet, a sign that the con- 
ference between them was over. 

“We return you thanks for the interest you have 
shown in us, as we not doubt but that it is, in some 
measure, ag bas your own good offices that condi- 
tions so fair have been offered ; but, whatever the 
sacrifice, a duty must be done; and we will, by 
heaven’s help, perform it! I dismiss yous therefore, 
with a benedicite, and request that Sir Walter Tyrrel 
may show you such courtesy as the laws of hospit- 
ality demand.” 

ith the ceremonies in vogue at the period, the 
envoy, Count de Warrenne, was ushered from the 
chamber, and !ed by Sir Walter to that portion of 
the castle in which his own quarters were. Soon, 
therefore, the two soldiers were engaged in converse 
over a flask of sparkling wine. 

“T would that I could have persuaded that stout 
old Bishop to think better of the proposals I bore 
him,” said De Warrenne. “I revere him for his spirit 
and courage, but I cannot think it will produce aught 
but mischief in the end.” 

“What will be, must be,” returned Sir Walter, sen- 
tentiously ; “ but perhaps he puts as little trust in the 
King’s promises as | do !” 

“ Nay, judge him not so !” responded Ve Warrenne; 
“for lL have a commission for you direct, and I am 
your surety that the pledge shall be respected !” 

“Ts it a bribe—a post—the King’s favor?” asked 
Sir Walter Tyrrel, with a haughty color. 

“Tt is all these, and more—the King’s friendship !” 
continued De Warrenne. “And I, among othcrs,would 
fain have you in the ranks of our friends. Fame, 
rank, and a brilliant future lie fairly before you !” 

“And the cost, my lord De Warrenne—the cost ? 
Do you omit that” said Tyrrel. “1 am_ trusted 
here as the Bishop's liege and faithful servant, and I 
cannot dishonor such fair fame as I may have obtained 
by forfeiting my trust, and betraying him !” 

“Letus drink, nevertheless, to our meeting again 
under auzpices more agreeable !” cried De Warrenne, 
with a frank air. “The fiend take me if I say more 
on the matter, save that you carry yourself loyally 
and like a chivalrous gentleman! Only, on my taith, 
Lamsorry! Butsay no more!” 
“Yes, a word or two further ! William of England 
might have had my adherence, and counted on my 
services, ere 1 took up arms on the side of the Bishop 
of Bayonne’s quarrel. He wronged and outraged me 





in the point where a man is most vulnerable—came 





between me and the woman I loved, and parted us. 
She, probably, fell a -prey to him, as have fallen many 
more ; and it is not in the nature of things to call 
such men our friends.” 

“ Mort de ma vie !—no!” chimed in the Count. 

“ Nor to peril limb, or offer up life, in their cause!” 

“Sang dieu!” cried De Warrenne ; but this is 
cause enough, without doubt, to make any feud 
deadly! ButI pray you, may I ask the lady’s name, 
since I may be enabled to afford you some information 
respecting the same.” 

“ Willingly—Isabelle de 

Tyrrel. 
De Warrenne’s eyes sparkled with joy, as he eager- 
ly said. “I am glad to be able to inforin you that you 
have been totally misinformed us to this lady, who is 
as pure and spotless as an angel, and who at this hour 
lives in the seclusion of one of my hunting-lodges, 
with the Countess de Warrenne, on the verge of the 
New Forest. This on the faith of a soldier!” And 
he beld out his hand towards the young commander, 
which Tyrrel fervently grasped. 

““ Next to the pleasure of having made a personal 
acquaintance with you,” said he, every feature ex- 
pressing the joy he felt, “is the wordless gratitude I 
bear you for your news; and if 1 may, consistently 
with my vow to the Bishop, fight on the King’sside, 
why, it is possible that such may come to pass. 
Meantime, nothing more need be said than that we 
part with mutual respect and esteem !” And so the 
friendly De Warrenne returned to his own camp, and 
Sir Walter Tyrrel to his duties in the castle. 

When King William heard that his proffer had 
been rejected, his rage and fury knew no bounds ; 
and in reply to a question put to him by De Warrenne, 
he foamed out, “ What do to them? Death of my 
soul: Why, starve them, till they turn on each other 
like wolves, and rend the flesh from each other’s 
bones! Invest the castle, and let famine eat them up! 
Let lines of circumvallation be drawn, and let your 
forces be doubled! We can starve them into sub- 
mission, and they have only themselves to blame 
for it !” 

And this was done. The gallant garrrison, after 
defending itself with unabated vigor—after making 
sorties, and trying every desperate measure that brave 
men try, under such pressure, to obtain relief —the 
gariison, at last, capitulated, and Pevensey Castle 
was taken, and filled with the soldiery of Rufus. 

William had the sense to be guided by the Count de 
Warrenne’s advice ; and by sparing the lives of those 
taken in the castle, attached the greater portion to his 
own interests, and treated the Bishop with pzoper hon- 
ors. Among the rest, William took a strong and 
sudden fancy to Sir Walter Tyrrel, and placed him in 
a post of honor close to his own person; and, for a term 
of years after, he found in Sir Walter Tyrrel a faithful 
and devoted friend, In the meantime, too, Sir Walter 
was united to the lady of his love, Isabelle de Beau- 
lieu, who still continued to reside in the family of the 
Count De Warrenne; but the constant attendance of 
Tyrrel being demanded by the King, his married life 
was little better than that of a widower. But the 
passion of William for hunting in the New Forest 
compensated for long absences, and brought them 
together more frequently. 

Sir Walter Tyrrel was one of the most expert and 
practised archers of the day, and his aim was sure and 
deadly. This was an additional recommendation to 
the King, and both contended together for the prizes 
of the “ butts,” but Sir Walter carried all off, much 
to William’s chagrin. 

In pique—a pitiful spirit of revenge, quite in accord 
with William’s nature—the latter one day discovered 
that his protege was united to one who had bafiled 
him in a former pursuit, and who all at once disap- 
peared, and no inquiry of his could Lring her back. 

The result was that he rifled the home-nest of his 
rival archer, and Sir Walter Tyrrel found himself one 
day a dishonored husband and a widower; for the 
beautiful and spirited wife perished by her own hand, 
having caused her tragic story to be conveyed to her 
husband. Then from that day, a fell resolve to slay 
his wronger entered the breast of Tyrrel, and he only 
looked for the opportunity of putting it in practice; 
and on the morning of the day in question, the King 
being separated from his suite, was galloping down 
one of the leafy glades of the forest, while, nnhappily 
for him, the watchful eye of the vindictive and aveng- 
ing ‘Tyrrel was after him, 

The opportunity was come. The King was guiding 
his steed towards Charingham—a special part of the 
forest, where the scattered hunters were to meet, 
The man stood like a statue—Apollo, the archer god 
—he might have formed a type of him. The strong 
bow was drawn to the very head; a twang—a whiz- 
zing flight—and the King fell off his horse, pierced to 
the heart; and Tyrrel made bis escape over the seas, 
where for yezvs he was not heard of. He had avenged 
his wrongs, while all the world attributed William’s 
death to the result of an accident. 


Beaulieu!” responded 








So little was the love or the respect paid to this 


prince, that his corpse remained on the spot where it 
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had fallen until next day, when it was taken to Win-! The Brookes and I were not going to part quite at 
a 


chester ir the cart of a charcoal burner, and buried in/|once. We were old friends, and ha reed to pursue 
the cathedral choir without the least ceremony. our journey a little further together. My acquaintance 


The subjoined is generally accepted as the story of | 


William’s death. On the second of August, 1100, he) 
was engaged in hunting—the sole amusement, and, | 
indeed, the chief occupation of princes in those rude 
times, when society was little cultivated, and the arts| 
afforded few objects worthy of attention. Walter) 
Tyrrel, a French gentleman, remarkabletfor his ad-| 
dress in archery, attended him in this recreation—of | 
which the New Forest was the seene—and as William | 
had dismounted after a chase, Tyrrel, impatient to| 
show his dexterity, let fly an arrow at a stag which | 
suddenly started before him. The arrow glancing) 
from a tree, struck the King in the breast and in-! 
stantly slew him, while Tyrrel, without informing any | 
one of the accident, put spurs to his horse, hastened 
to the sea, there embarked for France, and joined 
the crusade in an expedition to Jerusalem—a penance 
which he imposed on himself for this involuntary, 
crime. The body of William was found in the for-| 
est by the country people, and was buried without, 


with the doctor, indeed, dated from a very early period, 
while he was only as yet under-master at a private 
school, and I just budding into all the glory of short 
jackets and tall hats. My acquaintance with his sister, 
who was considerably younger than “Gus,” in fact, 
about the same age as | was myself, commenced at the 
same time. Our friendship had always been based on 
the broadest principles of enmity. At that early age 
she used to reproach we with a vulgar taste for 
“ sucks,” a propensity to dirty hands, an rough hair, 
and a low-bred preference for marbles over dolls. Now 
her taunts were chiefly leveled at my low, radical prin- 
ciples, my democratic tasies—(why didn’t I marry a 
washer-woman’s daughter, and make a shining example 
of myself?)—my want of enthusiastic admiration for 
the places she raved about—for Switzerland in general, 
for the Engadine in particular. 

“ But I do admire it hugely,” I interposed meekly. 
“Only there is rather too much of it. Endless snow- 
peaks and pine forests, and metallic blue skies clear as 


any pomp or ceremony at Winchester. ‘erystal and equally cold, are all very well in their way, 
The memory of this monarch is transmitted to us,!but I own to liking something less bleak to look at, 
with little advantage, by the Churchmen whom he something certainly more genial to feel, ‘ when’er I take 
had offended; and though we may suspect, in gen-| my walks abroad ’—~ ” ’ 
eral, that their account of his vices is somewhat ex-| “ Yes, that is it,” she retorted. “It is all too grand 
aggerated, his conduct affords little reason for con- for you. You had better spend your next Summer 
tradicting the character which they have assigned holidays st Margate.” ; ; 
him, or for attributing to him any very estimable; If it had been somewhat cold the night before in 
qualities. He seems to have been a violent and _ty-| the terrace at St. Moritz, we could hardly breathe the 
rannical prince—a_ perfidious, encroaching, and dan-| following morning at Chiarvenna, A hot, dense, 
gerous neighbor—an unkind and ungenerous relation, | vapory mist hung between us and the sky, through 
He was equally prodigal and suspicious in the man-| the mountains loomed vaguely, gray, and spectral. 
agement of his treasury; and if he possessed abili-| All yesterday we had come clambering down their 
ties, he Jay so much under the government of im-|sides, now in sharp, abrupt bends and curves, now in 
petuous passions, that he made little use of them in| long stretches of up hill and down-hill road. We had 
his administration; and he indulged, without reserve, | turned our backs on the great ice-sheets (those strange 
that domineering policy which suited his temper, white pages on which the Almighty writes so many 
and which, if supported, as it was in him, with cour- mysterious lessons!)—and had gone clattering through 
age and vigor, proves often more suscessful in dis-|silent forests, and over dashing torrents, and past 
orderly times than the deepest foresight and most|funny little brown and white toy villages, perched 


refined artifice. 





—_-s 
(From Temple Bar.) 


F°RONA., 


like wild birds’ nests in the clefts of the rocks, till by 
and by a dazzling vision had unfolded itself before 
our eyes, olives began to crystallize the slopes, vine- 


yards garlanded the valleys, the hills themselves 
; jflushed and paled,' then flushed again with strange, 

We had come down from the mountains. Only yes" | soft, melting, opalescent tints; the very rocks seemed 
terday we had been up there, with our re m a oy. ‘to burst forth into leaf and flowers, and so, step by 
so it scemed to us to-day, looking back on those heights, ‘step, we rolled down into sunshine, warmth, beauty, 
pear ae posh. misty slg Ose S, hey Lrg |color, fragrance, harmony—Italy, in one word. 

“ a . ’ ‘ 2° 1 -_ > : oe 
hind peak, seule sevedling themselves like virgin | a ane - oe ye ty “ ogg sone tank wee. 
daughters of a dying monarch gsthering round his bed-| -"° eng tag tay soy —nllbahted gag gaged 
Tg : ey. harp, | Must be setting his face homeward. He was as mel- 
- 3,08 haya. pg apap thats Pig! « || tucholy and low-spirited about as any one of his boys 

ae ‘ haan . “could possibly be. 
gated st themealves in the daptbeof the dark green| “100 2fe & lucky young fellow, Myles,” suid be to 
lake, and we had buttoned up our coats as we paced |” quvieney. Pg api gta of young. barbe- 
° P : F rians to beckon you back with inky fingers. You can 
the terrace, and by and by had gono in and feasted off| Winder at will through this sweet classic land of 
chamois cutlets and Vatellinat after which we had be-| Homer end Cleese.” 


taken ourselves to the sa/om and talked. | “Well, I think I had better see as much as I can of 
- . - ; : ° . Be . my ,| the country peg sm since I i doomed to spend all 
e were a pleasant party about to break up, 4nd my summers at Margate,” said I with a laugh. 
there is always something rather melancholy about that. J Only you will gn find that ethan oid OE 
We talked eet a einai ey o 3 people generally | daughter i Italy. The. race does not exist!” cries 
do talk of such things, eee the least trace of sont | Miss Brooke with a sorry glance at her own limp, 
ment, laughing over past adventures, and making plans ‘crumpled draperies. 
for future meetings. et | “Not really ?” I ask incredulously. And then the 
“We must do the Sella Pass next year,” said one of| steamer on which I stood began to plunge and snort 
the ladies. Ladies usually are foremost in these bg like a great sea monster, as it was, and the head-mas- 
pals, “Mr. W , at Pontresina, bas been telling me | ter shouted out something about Baveno and Stresa, 
all about it. You must sleep at the Roseg Inn, and and dinner, and I went across the rippling, dancing 
start at two in the moting. It only takes fifteen hours! jake to Menaggio; I slept there that night, and. the 
if the snow is in good condition, and you have the | next day walked through the chestnut wood to Por- 
most magnificent views in the world. Oh—and there |\ezza, where I again took ship, and crossed over to 
is the. Piz Campaccio—I can’t bear going away and leay- Lugano, from whence I wandered through more vine- 
ing ee ere inh . anal yards, and corn-fields, and chestnut woods, till [ found 
“Well, we did ‘try that last year, you know,” said) myself the following day at Luino. 
Gus soothingly. ‘‘ But that tiresome snow-storm caugh. There is a nice Fittle inn at Luino, kept by two 
us up, just as we got to the Bernina Pags. ; We had) brothers, who were formerly waiters at one of the 
some fun out of it, though, all the same. Don’t you re-|jarge Milan hotels. They are pleasant little men, ex- 
member the snow-balls? and how we pelted a traveling) actly alike, except that one has large, melancholy, 
carriage that happened to be passing at the time. brown eyes, the other small, twinkling black ones. 
And here Gus, who, I am almost ashamed to say, was a|'They wait, cook, clean, and do everything in the 
head master, (I will not name the school,) rubbed his|hotei themselves. One of them cooked my lunch, 








j . ist, then a purple one, then a gray one, a blue one, 
hands together in glee, at the remembrance of the! and very well cooked it was, the other served me veg purp : te At 


exploit. , . : |with it. The, both came in at the finish to receive 
* It was some Italian nobleman’s carriage,” said Gus’ my compliments. 


sister. ‘ He had just married a young girl from one of, “Have you had a good season ?” I asked. 


these villages, and was taking her back to Italy with, ‘They shook their heads. It was their first year, 
him. I remember her face—such a pretty, bright face; indeed, and they had not expected much; but the 
she put it up to one of the windows and laughed at the result, unfortunately, had fallen far short of their 
snow-balls.” * * * And Miss Brooke went on talking im} very moderate expectations. Last night, however, 
a pleasant, picturesque way which she had; but we|they had hada stroke of luck. An invalid gentle- 


none of us listened much, I am afraid. We were tired, man had occupied the whole of the first floor 





or dull, or so sorry to part, or glad to part, and present-| “But he leaves to-day,” said the melancholy bro- 


ly we all shook hands with each other, and before the | ther, with a sigh. 

next day’s sun was fully awake, we were most of us! “Well, he is traveling for the benefit of his health 
scattered far and wide over the face of the mountains, we could not expeet him to stay here forever,” re 
like the handful of seeds the Venetian girl throws) plied the other. 

down to the pigeons in the Piazza San Marco. ; 


‘What is the matter with him ?” I asked, more for 


the sake of prolonging my conversation with the two 
little men, than for any vivid ipterest I felt in the 
invalid gentleman. 

“His malady is old age,” said the black-eyed bro- 
ther. ‘ 
“And that is a malady that can never be cured,” 
supplemented the melancholy one. And then, in a 
still more melancholy voice, he added that the vapore 
had just left Maccagno, and it was time to go down 
to the landing place. 

We started off down the hot, white, sun-bleached 
road. The two little men accompanied me. They 
were in hopes of fresh arrivals. The invalid gentle- 
man drove down in his carriage. It passed us just as 
we reached the fruit bocth in the square. 

The invalid gentleman! Surely that was no inva- 
lid’s face, nor a gentleman’s face either, that peered 
out of the window as the carriage passed us. No, it 
was a little, round, rosy face, with eyes as blue as the 
sky, and such a sweet, innocent, half-opened, wonder- 
ing mouth. I saw it all in a turn of the wheel. 
“thought you spoke of a gentleman,” say I to 
my two little men, But at that moment the steamer 
scraped against the sides of the little wooden pier, and 
a plashing and dashing of waves ensued; a plank was 
flung across between the boat and the shore, and the 
passengers came off and the passengers went on, in 
the midst of which general commotion, my two little 
men disappeared in their characte:s of touters for 
their new hotel. 

“I think we may go now,” said a pretty, clear, rip- 
pling voice, in soft, slow Italian; and a little childish 
figure jumped out of the carriage. 

An old man followed—a very old man—feeble and 
tottering. His coat hung in folds round his poor, 
shrunken form; his head wis bent, his face as grey 
as the ashes of a tire that is burned out. He looked 
absolutely stepping head-foremost into the grave. 
The girl helped Lim carefully out of the carriage, 
and then, slipping her arm in his, led him down to 
the little plank. I, following their steps, could not 
help watching the pair. There was something so 
touching, so tender, in the way in which he clung to 
her and she supported him. 


At the plank all was bustle and confusion still; 
people were coming and going, and boxes were being 
carried across. The old man placed his trembling 
foot on this end of the plank, just when a burly Ger- 
man at the other end gave it an unconscious shove, 
The board slipped suddenly, the girl’s hand was 
jerked out of the old man’s, and in another second 
he would have been precipitated into the water, but 
for an intervening arm, which was fortunately able 
to steady him, and drag him back to shore. 


That intervening arm was mine, and I shall never 
forget the look of gratitude on the old man’s face, 
nor the pretty words that came rippling from the 
young girl’s lips like a little bubbling stream in 
Springtime. 

We all went safely on board toget'ier a moment later, 
that little incident having made us friends on the spot. 
The girl became very busy immediately, dartin 
about hither and thither in search of cushions an 
stools, and looking out for a comfortable seat for the old 
man, who was her father, probably, though he might 
with equal probability have been hor grandfather as 
far as age went. She found one at last in a cozy cor- 
ner, shaded from the sun, and sheltered from the wind. 
She sat down beside him herself, and peered out under 
the awning with her great, misty, blue eyes. 

There was no room for me, and I flattered myself 
the little girl looked rather sorry in consequence. It 
could not be helped, however. The boat was full. I 
strolled away to the other end. 

What a lovely scene burst, or rather stole, upon my 
gaze as I got away clear of the awning. ‘That is one of 
the peculiar fascinations of Italian beauty. Lt does not 
startle you, overcome you all at once by its majesty 
and awe, as northern scenes do, but rather steals upon 
you slowly. spreading itself out before you, drop by 
drop, till it gradually overflows your soul. One's eyes, 
indeed, take some time to get accustomed to all this 
strange, soft, many-co'ored atmosphere. It is like 
looking at the world through a rainbow. To-day, for 
instance: At first I could discern nothing but a gold] 























a pink one, as one by one lake and mountain revealed 
themselves distance beyond distance, range after raage, 
all dressed up in shadows, with little villages at the 
foot of the hills, glittering in the western sun like jewels 
on a maiden’s breast. Overhead the sky grew very 
clear and bright, and the big white clouds packed them- 
selves away somewhere, and a few tiny pink. cloudlelts, 
like scattered, crumpled rose-leaves, came drifting across 
the sun’s pathway. Here and there a little boat went 
-kimming across the lake, starring its glassy surface, 
and leaving behind it a track like a comet’s tail. In the 
dim, delicious distance, the New Jerusicm itself, with 
‘\its jasper walls and pearly gates, seemed to be dilating, 
“| drifting assunder, dividing itself into little glistening 
| gemlike islands. 

{Te be coneluded in our next 
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ited eupply of men she bas comparatively few soliers, andj Lapy CLerKs 1n Lonpon.—The chief establishment 
i T H E A L g | 0 N these are, for the most part, undes=rving of the term. Miserably|in which we find ladies working as clerks is in the Prudential 
s armed and almost entirely undisciplined, they could not stand|7 ite assurance Company, Ludgate Hill. Here there are between 


” five minutes before a well-ordered regiment of European soldiers. 
JOHN HILLYER. Publisher As a rule, too, they consist of tho scum of the population, and sixty and seventy female clerks employed upon work of a purely 

















by their insolent bearing and ruffianly pabits are the terror of|clerical nature. The staff is attached to what is known as the 
————— | the people wherever they are stationed. Here and tbere a little| industrial branch of the office . nd is engaged to a great extent 


’ = See i . i ill and ‘‘morale’’ of}; : Pig 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1875. improvement has been effected in the drill £ | {2 copying out letters and other documents, and in writing out 
SE ube  calatea tan 19 acd tuleestirs) rar gg or gn: ggg: tao ee care “x theee| dockets connected with the life policies issued to the poorer 


SUBSCRIPTION FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, instances are few ard exceptional. China bas plen'y of raw| classes, at the rate of a penny a week and upward, with which 











material, but it is no* easily ¢ tible into effective troops.|tbe industrial department has chiefly to deal. ‘hese dockets 
IN ADVANCE... (Postage Paid). With caniee to pal the Guiness Government is not much | aver ga 20,000 N work, = are wae, so that there is rt —s 

Pe ae oo if any bett vided, They bave spent a good deal of|amonnt of work to be performed by the ludy clerks in the - 

PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. money in pone aren a w) ich they akon able to use with | dential A Office. Besides this, some of the more expe- 





: pou A . effect, and they b ‘ted a great number of nseless fortifica- | rienced of the female clerks are engaged in correspondence, the 
ants page ng teeta Fours got wees Coane Fon Deore ia tions, chiefly co the Pebio. “They wonld find these poor defences | gist of the letter bemmg given on « slip of paper, or ooted in the 
yh Bg ° AND ere NE Ser hae (bey were mad enough to go to war even with a th rd-rate| corner of the letter to which it may be a reply and these clerks 

' i cada epee hee Lovo Parmer Line of space. European power.” have - enlarge mga ny om terme, = ee = od fale 
vertisements payable on or before insertion. 9 fs s copy for signature. ere is but one uniform scale salaries, 

i Rev. Newman Rall, in the presence of a select COMPpAaDY, OD) Lich commences with £32 a year and rises to £62. This is 

$9 Remit by Draft, Post Office Money Order, Registered Letter, or September 2th, laid the crowning-stone uf the Lincoln Memorial very low, but it is, of course, the object of a company ot this 
FP Address ‘all ob detegn Lk. «mg books tor Tower, adjoining the new Surrey Chapel, London. The tower|kind to keep the salaries as low as pessible, an object which, in 





eview, &c., to is designed as a memorial of the abolition of slavery and as a . hate = ayarseng _ - 2 —————, —_ 
; ean i ea with some that female clerks employ: 

JOMUN HILLYER, Publisher, bond of brotherhood between England and America. office of this kind are not very select, but in the present instance 

and 16 South William Street, (Post Office Box 4607),| The Pall Mall Gazette, in referrir g to the Irish Roman Catbo- | the very reverse is the case. The very mode by which an ap- 


NEW YORK CITY. lie Synod, says: “The pastoral of the bishops sesembled at |pointment of this kind is obtained secures this end, fur, besides 

amuse | Maynooth recently intimates tbat it is the intention to pre Seen aipaontt it is oo ena that See are or 
. mer am * a Catholic training school for masters, under the care of the} bave been protes-ional men, or men holding g pos t ons in 
OUR PREMIUM ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1875. | Vincentian Fathers. They say the primary education system|life. There isa bard and fust barrier made at tradesmen’s 
—_— is more than ever distrusted by them, and declare tbat the con-| daughters for they are in no case admitted to sitnations in the 
For Seven Dortars Per Annum, nN Apvance, we will furnish| trol of the State over the education of the country has been} Prudential Life Office ; by this means the class of female clerks 
one of the following Monthly or Quarterly periodicals with] enlarged to an extent perilous to liberty. They say in a few| working there is kept most select, and th t it is so may be gath- 





Tae Anion Weeisly (postages paid) : years the band of professors and masters now being formed by | ered from tbe fact that at the present time there are employed 
PRITISRA. the Catbolic University, will have the intermediate education of}am ng the other clerks the daughter of a Judge, and sever 1 

Tax Epmsvuncn Keveew, (Whig. )f the country in their own hands, and it will become impossible |clergymen’s daughters. As re.ards the results of the experiment 

Tu | pt mas tana " Conservative.) for the State to withhold legai recognition from the educators of|in this office, they have been most frnitfol Mr, Lancaster, the 

Tne ‘Sienna Ravnw (Liberal a F the nation.” Secretary, to whom we are much inde ted for the information 

xe British QuARTERLY Review, (Evangelical. ) We bave already noticed the sinking in the Irish Channel, on dis — —— — = — _ oy omen | as Pes = 
Biackwoop's EprxsurcH Maaazing, (Tory.) 8 ptember 2nd, of the British War Steamer Vanguard, after |“. ote Sees (Ue — ate. Gwe mansly Sne- 


. : : : : cessful in the «apacit .n which they are made use of by the 
Harnison’s Youna Lapres’ Journar,,(Fasbions and Stories’. | collision with the War Steamship I-on Dnke. The Vanguard | Pradential whieh is principally to copply the place of jouler 


AMERICAN, lies abont five miles from the east side of the Kish bank, and to} clerks, of whom, it appears, there is at present a great dearth, 
Harrrn’s Montaix Macazing, Illustrated, the southward of the centre of the bank, in nineteen fathoms, | ** least of those whose services are of any value. Female clerks 


Lrepincort’s ** “ “ , > . are being pretty extensively employed in law copying and law 

Scnmaan’s we e i white sandy bottom, Attempts will be made to raise her next! stationers’ offices ; at Miss Lemins’, No. 12 Portugal etreet, Lin- 

Tue St. Nicnotas, - spring, but the first operation must be the removal of her masts,| coln’s Inn, a ,ood number are engaged, ctiefly, we Delieve, in 

m for Girls and Boys. } : when her guns, anchors, cables, and valuable stores in all prob-| copying work, and they bave the opportunity of earning from 
we ATLANTIC ‘* “ . 


sa A eel at - £1 108. to £2 a week. Lawyers themselves are beginning to 
ability may be recovered, ber small inclination rendering such make use of their services in copsing, end remonerate them 


~~ —_______— —— — a . with salaries ranging trom £50 sal a year. We als oe 
al mead f the latter, all living things were saved except the com-| tbat in some country railway offices ladies are being employ: 
[37 A few complete sets of Tnx Axston for the yachts > ! “ »| as clerks, and are paid on an average from £3) to £50 a year.— 
year, 1874, (containing Williem Harrison Alssworth’s mander’s dog, Toor Jack! At least 500 ** good men and true pa 14 y 


Great Historical Romances, “ Wat Tyler” and “The lament his sad fate, for he wasa most gentle, fun-loving, affec- Fraser's Magazine. 


Good Old Times of Merrie England,” together with 2 — animal, and would perform bis clever, sg tricks Srurcroy’s NEW BvoK, which has so greatly attracted 
ie elation interning afore, can had [lr he sitet fe te tr, Hm} enn oh rin rm Lat Sinn 
ae ¢ : by ) wi publis' y Sheldon & Co., N. Y. City, on October 6th, 

on — at the office, price Five Dottars, postage| ¥,. , oyal navy, having been previously in Her Majesty's trainin ; ie ” ’ 
paid. ¥ brig Martin with Commander Tandy. His master’s cabin door} THe New Law on “Trape Marks” in Encianp.— 
European Summa of the W 7 opened on a hinge (all the others in the ward room slide to and Ihe Act which was passed at the end of the Session, and to 
pe ry e Week fro), and it is thought the rolling of the ship ef er the collision| which special reference was made in the Royal Speech on the 
London is a-gog in consequence cf the discovery in a cab of |C®¥sed the door to shut so that poor ‘Jack “ was fatally ‘ cab- | prorogation, bas jast been issued. It contains eleven provisions, 
the body of a woman, which was dismembered by her murderer, | '2€4, cribbed, confiued,’ and its objert is to establish a register of trade morks, wader the 


= superintendence of the Commissioner of Patents. Th i 
after having laid in a grave in a cellar of a store for more thana| 4 crowded meeting, compused of ihe principal manufactures he estatlished not later than the let aan creme ato 
year, It has been ascertained that the,woman had been the|°! Paris, was held on September 24th, for the purpose of indu~| such officers and salaries as the Lord Chancellor may direct, 


_ mistress of a married man named Henry Wainwright, by whom | ‘iD participation jn the Philadelphia Exbibition and of further = the rep ot oy mega 1 a gener | Ley | are * be 

, ’ . : : sae tiie : rmoade as to fees and other matters to carry out the new law. 

she had two children, her name being Harriet Lane, or as she e -athamery oes a a oo tee pee s From and after the 1st Jaly next, a person is not to be entitled 

called herself, Mrs. King. The details are horrible, showing ‘onal Assembly for Faris, presided, and delivered @ Ad-| to institute any proceeding to prevent the infringement of any 

cold blcodedness in the extreme. Wainwright is in the hand of|4te8s, in the course of which he took occasion to refate the| trade mark, as defined by the »ct, until and unless such trade 

English Justice, and unembarassed by the operation of Tomb’s |imsinuations thrown out by some German newspapers that goods ~ —_ poe ah ~ > ohn a. bape Nye =— 

sip Paper a n the ge rules to be framed for carrying ont the st ‘ue, 

Lawyers and Shysters, will shortly make his first and last d but |0D exhibition in Philadelphia might be liable to Sequestration. | 4 there are t egulations as to the Catlers’ Geapeey and Shef- 

on the drop at Newgate. 4 oa -_ ov necessity for ee Ss in + field Corrorate marks. The register can be rectified, but the 

Pe exbibition. A resolve was unanimously adopted, declaring ‘hat : P 

A terrible storm broke over Great Britain on September 26th, | th. representation of French manufactares at Phila elphia is to ——— Sh eee ee Se pow ee RE 
and immense “new — in Liverpool and Manchester and | the interest of Francei a patriotic as well as an economic sense, 

throughout t e North of England generally. Many vessels — po ene engages itself to do all in its power to attain) = Wousicat EpucaTIon ror Poor CHILpREN.—The re- 

broke adrift in the Frith of Fortb, on the Tyne, at Shields and | ‘#!8 object. ports of the British Ins i 

es . ‘ , pectors ef Schools, contain numerous 

in the Mersey and the casualities are numerous. A destructive| A Paris financial journal publishes some information respect-| -reronces to the musical attainmenta of the children. The Rev 

flood occurred during the great gale in the valley of the Lee ing the commercial situation of France before and since the war, J.B : 5 ; ; “ 

. , a ‘ . Byrne, inspector for Surrey, found in « few schools in his dis- 

Ireland, The river rose several feet, and inundated a portion of | *bich proves to a c-rtain extent what Macaulay aid about no}. + instruction given, more or less systematicslly, in musical 

the city of Cork and the country for miles around, occasioning | f°r™ of government hindering the march of prosperity. Wealth} | tation : in at least half o desen with results highly creditable 
immense damage to property, Similar accounts bave been re- |i® England steadily increased under Elizabeth, James I., Char- 


ae vue Gamat ; ~ te attempts very feasible. When the former was struck by the 




















9 to the instructor and his methods, i grea jori 
ceived from other parts of Ireland and from Scotland. les 1. Cromwell, &e.; nor have a provisional government and a eatin are ein to rn ee — Protea 
The London Mark Lane Express of September 27th bas the republic prevented the developmeut of the resources of this| jist of school songs is produced, and two or more are out with 
following review of the corn market for the week : country. The total commercial movement, exports and imports, | energy indeed, but with Ilttle regard to any of the rudimentary 


“Wi h sbandant importations, prompted by the unfavorble | ft 1874 (which will prove inferior to that of 1875) amounted to|groundiprinciples of music, The Rev. F. F. Cornish. inspeotor 
aspect in Jul, and the generally successful gatherings, the | 7.625,764,0' 0 france—say £300,000,000-—exceeding [that of 18-9 for Lincoln and Notts, says thet the number of schools is slowly 
course of prices has been further downward—say from one to i ite | DCF i Sai he cam Bien Ob seal plenense fo Rosine: 
ne + A sagagnate-y Toeersy aye koe by about £50,000,000, » hen the Empire was at the height of its ing of the children. He advocates a more general use of 
a think the sdaalioenal Gidede rll witb aha te bs a prosperity, and when Alsace and Lorraine belonged te France.|* marching songs,” especially in boys’ schools In the Essex 
eration, with the firmness of foreign holders, may check afnr-| Tbe railways are consequently doing a large business. The |Scbools, the inspector says, the teachers are only just able to get 
ther downward movement ; so that as winter approaches prices | Western line has improved 6,00) francs a mile ; the Northern. = en Lae a ee = = dy 
may sw gelligy a - ee rom tagline, ararie hes Gesty 7,000 ‘rancs ; Lyons, 9,(00 francs ; the Southern, 16,00) francs, | Th ir incompetency, — Gream py wonally shows iteolf 
ny oy Be he chow tithe chen a pre in waned th olheni As far as Paris is concerned,there are fewer tailures, and the the-| from the manner in which they commence the singing. In- 
arrivals at Marseilles. Tbe present depression is more to be at. | trical receipts—sign of luxary—show an increase of 7,(0°,000| stead of sonsfng the note and running up the scale betore they 
tributed to immense foreign arrivals than anything else ; but | francs over those of 1869. In spite of restless politicians, floods remade bay meee tiny : —_ —~ ob a. —_ 
we way expect a speedy falling off in these supplies, and some | and other partial disasters, there can be no doubt that France| snd for the & } on i 5 4 
Teaction in prices, because none of the export markets have end for the Stat hw de there is a sad discord. Mr. Gream 
heeea reduced iv a like proportion to Ep gland In Belgium the has nothing to complain of, and that she bas more than recovered | is of opinion that the quality of voice is usually sweeter in town 
‘decline bas stopped. It 7 mech the same ia Bolland, while that material welfare, which is supposed to have unnerved her|than itis in the country. The Rev. J. W. |. Hernamann, in- 
iteGimnen & edhete show rather higher rates, though St. under the immoral and luxurious empire. There is, of course,| pector for Worcester, submits a special report on music by his 
Petersburgh has shown some reduction ; and as every quarter |* dark side to this brilliant picture not alluded to by the financial | assistant, Mr. J. Fember, who makes the common compla ni 
which has recently heen placed in granary an Seo 35 ed, it writer, to wit, the extra burdens with which the country is/| tbat teaching ‘by note,” is neglected, a fact which he regrets, 
is but reasonable to expect better prices will be paid as the sea- endidted. . R, Rag, javeless © cory cmell copendibens of 
son advances. The general averages, which represent the busi-| rom Germany we learn that the imprisonment of journalists| ime. The {Rev. John Lomax, writing of the schools in the 
ness of a fortnight back, are higher than last year by 1s. 1ld.; | in Germany for refusing to reveal the authorship of articles, is Stock pert district, cage the cong: have been ilt-ebosen, or the 
but the transactions at the present time wll about bring rates | liciti a tion f The Justi singing bes cmashed too mash ofthe menilennt nizis, st. the 
to a level.” hee em ing con yore lon from many quarters. : e Justice Com children have sung lustily enough and with a good courage, 
in Getnties Gites cecitianenie betaieitie. She Tas. a A ms ee the — —— —— me wean = oo om = ns — oy a ea ms incli- 

“ | 8 Ngress, have deranded an ration 0! e w | nation earn, a a . 
don “Echo” of September 28th, says; ‘‘We are informed that | N: ‘withstanding this uvanimity of opinion, the editor and three parently despised harmony fy failed to pn te ite parma a 
the Government has ordered u considerable augmentation of the contribntors of the Frankfarter Zeitung are still detained injinfluen e. In Lancashire end the manvfacturing towns of 
artillery stationed at Singapore and Hong Kong.” A Router Prison for their so-called consumacy. Between April Sth and) Cheshire, Lr. Lomax says concerts are occasionally given by 
telegram from Shangbae, oi the same date, states that Vice—| ‘ay 21st that paper was the subject of no less than thirty-sev | the scholars, under the superintendence of the master, aided by 
Admiral A. P. Ryder, commanding the British fleet o.. the 0 sum , judgments, &c., even the maker-up and proof| bis pupil teachers. Mr. Lomax pleads fora greater attention 
Chins station, is at Chee-foo with four men-of-war. sate apn re = —_ ane egg _—~ which ~ - = a “y .: ground that, by wey = ~ye- no 
The He ah ee : ‘ ‘obviously quite out of their province. Herr Sonnemann, the| doubt important in their bearing upon the duties an of 
= pated - — at. 9 — that “ the © 8 20 | editor, although a member of the Reichstag and of the Frank-| after life, yet for average men pt Seats the influence of ae 
coun y weak end helpless, ia proportion to its | fort-municipality, was apprehended balf.au hour after his return sic bas much more to do with their daily happiness than one is 
ize and resouress, as China. With the command of au unlim-/|from an eight days’ absence on professional duties. .®pt to sappose. In the schools of the registration counties of 
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Oxford and Bucks the Rev. A. P:cka d says he only found one’ 
sehool in which singing did not form a part of the ordinary 
course of instruction. In that case, Mr. Pickard adds, the mus- 
ter told him he had thought it better not to w: ste time in teach- 
ing music, becauss he wanted the boys to learn algebra. The 
result was that every boy failed in algebra. !he Rev.C. F. 
Routledge, inspector for East Kent, says that the musical profl-| 
ciency of the ch Idren in bis district is very fair, considering | 
especially that a ‘man of Kent” is not usually blessed with a 
melodious voice Innocase was there a failure to satisfy the 
requir. ments of the code ; and although in many cases there 
was a want of lignt and shade, a dreadful shouting or monotony 
of expression, yet on the whole he was surpris dat the results 
already accomplished. 








Warrewasninc Suytock.—shakespeare is not re- 
sponsible for the story of the Merchant of Venic. He got it 
from Boccaccio, who got it from earlier Italian noveliets, who 
got it (maybe) from Scandinavian bards, who got it from fables 
of the Hindus, who got it from the Min in the Moun for aught 
Iknow. But all that is beautifal in its telling is his own. By 
itself it can be easily wade fun «f. For years the part of 
**Shylock” was played as low comedy. lIugoldsby made fan 
of him. Frank Talfourd burlesqued bim ; and the late Mr. 
Robson gave Olympic audiences a Jew, who made their 
flesh creep i» one mood before they bad well done laughing 
at himin another. And oh! the “ great tragedians ’ who 
have torn him to bts! it is no part of my present business 
to be fanny. Literary whitewashing, [ would have you to 
kn w, is a serions business. ‘Tradition, prejudice, and all the 
ideas in their train, are against the whitewasher ‘I'be mind's 
eye bears on ita retina the accustomed black image, even when 
the chalk is balf an inch thick al) over it. Andif a ,stain oozes 
out here and there, the whole of the work is judged by that. 
Bat I'm drifting away from “Shylock.” ‘*Bassanio ‘is a young 
noble of Venice (he is addressed as Lord Bassanio) who, baviog 
outran the Constable, seeks to feather his ragged nest by marry- 
ing an beirers. A spendtkrift and a fortune-hunter, he, having 
already borrowed money from his friend ** ntonio,” and spent 
it, wants three thousand ducats more to buy fine clothes, and 
compete with such suitors as the Princes of Morocco and of 
Arragon, and others whom ‘* the four winds ‘low in from every 
coast,” tu woo the fair ‘* Portia.” In otber words, to obtain ber 
band under false pretenses. **»ntonio,’’ the mercbant of Venice, 
basn’t got the money. He bas gone in for ‘corners ’ in various 
articles, aud 1s ‘‘short ;” bat be bas—or thinks he has—credit, 
and bids ‘‘ Bassanio go forth” and try what it cando to he 
goes to ‘ Shylock,’ and stands by while the bond, having for its 
penaltya pound of flesh, is made. Oh, yes, of course, he ob- 
jects. He really could not think of such a thing—and the reat 
of it; ‘‘but he takes the money.” ‘That's the sort of man he is.” 

**Antonio,” the merchant of Venice, we find ruffling it in the 
street with a crowd of young bloods. / know bim. J know 
his lineal descerdant, Mr. Antonio, of Cratched Friars, who, a 
very pattern skin-flint in his counting-house, is to be found in 
St. James’ street at 5 o'clock wi b a moss rose in his bution-bole, 
in company of Sir Jobn Salarino, the honorable Plantagenet 
Salanio, and the henchman, the young man of the party, Tom 
Gratiano, editor of ‘he ‘‘Parnassus Literary Gazette.” He lends 
them money, gives them dinners, gets invitations through their 
influence to Lady Pursang’s entertainments, and is not without 
a hope tbat they will one day put him up at the Ramillies ¢ lub, 
where royalty may be seen taking its sodaand b. in the small 
hours. ‘‘Antonio,” of Venice, had credit. Hadhe? Why 
then did he let ‘‘Bassanio” take him to ‘Shylock,’ who was 
well kuown to him as a driver of bard bargains, and whom he 
had oft insulted ‘ton Change?’ Ob! Jews were the only 
money-lenders i: those days. Granted. But was despised and 
abused ‘'Shylock’’ the only Jew in Venice? My good triends, 
* Antonio” wasa bumbugand a tuft-hunter. I don’t believe 
in those “rich argosies.” He meant to ‘‘do” the Jew from the 
commencement. What right had he t» think there was “kind 
ness” in the bargain? What had he done that the Jew should 
be merry with him? Fora moment he takes the right view. 
Lend it to an enemy, he blusters, and do your worst; then he 
drops off his high horse and comes ont with his idiotic “This 
is kindness.” The plain fact is that no one else would lend him 
the money, and he could not bear to let *‘Bassanio” go back to 
the Ramillies and say so. And ‘Shylock ?” He meant to ‘‘do’ 
the Christian? Undoubtedly! He swore it to himself, and it 
*‘Bassanio” and ‘‘Antonio” h d had an ounce of sense betweer 
them they would have gathere!a declaration of war out of his 
first greetings. Lend money gratis! “as it like him? Risk 
8,000 ducats for merriment! Nothe! He meant wischief, and 
why not? It wasaneye foran eye inthose days The !aws, 
the customs, the passions of Venetians were for retaliation. The 
Christian had interfered with ‘‘Shylock's” business, had abused 
perl or had spurned and spat upon him. /f ‘Antonio” 
had ‘“Salarino” a ‘‘dog,”’ ‘ Salarino” would bave * out 
fox" and spitted him. if “Gratiano” had * vented his rheum” 
upon “Lorenzo's” beard, one or other would have gone to the 
tomb of his family, teet foremost, before the sun went down 
Rapiere and such honora’ le quarreling tools were not for the 
Jew. The sole weapon left for him to fight withal was cunning. 
Small blame to him, sayI if he sharpened it up for this o:ca- 
sion.— Temple Bar. 


Suetvon & Co., N. Y. Crry, will publish, next week 
Mrs. Apnie Edward's story, ‘*Leah : A Woman of Fashion.” 
This is one of Mrs. Edwards’ most charming stories, is drawn to 
the very life, and is sure to have a very large sale. 











Cartan Boyton in Par:s.—Captain Boyton has as- 
certained by personal experience that it is easier to cross the 
Channel with his spparatus in a heavy sea than to disport him- 
self in the inoffensive waters of the Seine for the edification of 
the good Parisians. The world hus heard a good deal of the 

rhal tenderness of the French Government for those who 
are happy enough to have been born under its supervision. 
There are fi es for those who enter a boat without previously 
having learned how to swim,{out never bas either the new or the 
old Continent been made aware of a more curious action than that 
taken by the Prefect of | olice concerning Captain Boyton and 
bis apparatus. The Captain asked permission to take a trip 
from Paris to St. Cloud in order to exhibit the floating qualities 
of his device. After mature deliberation, the Prefect of Police 
declined to give it on any account, ‘‘for fear of the crowds of 
people that might agglomerate on the banks of the river, and 
the accidents that might result therefrom.” What Captsin Boy- 
ton wanted, we may ventnre to suppose, was precisely such an 
agglomeration of spectators, as he mi ht have judged it of little 
use to make his experiment for the exclusive edification of the 
qudgeons of the Seine. But M. le Profet is too anxious for the 
realth of the Parisians to permit of any such thing; and a time 
‘nay come when note in the capital of this so-called Republic 
yaall be able to take a dose of castoroil without having previ- 
ously obtained his assent, lossibly there may be another 


reason for the Prefect’s hostility to “aptain Boyton: he may have 
supposed that the bold Captain, being the citizen of a Republic, 
intended to used bis apparatus as a means of political propa- 
ganda, and that under the vain pretence of experimenting, be 
merely proposed to make a revolutionary speech from the river, 
and legs foremost and paddle in band, lead the insurgents back 
into Varis. This explanation of the matter w certainly as 
reasonable as the ostensible reason alleged by the Prefect to 
forbid Captain Boyton the waters of the - eine 


European Miscellanies. 





;against Mrs. Turner. The other day \Virs. Tarner’s cat was dis- 








Snockinc Accipent.—On September 9th, at Low 
Fell, near Gateshead, ja Royal artillerymwan. named William 
NM Grevy, who had beea engaged {o fire a cannon at some wed 
ding rejoicings, was blown to pieces by the bursting of a gun. 

THe swimmiNG mania in England continues. On 
Tuesday evening, September ‘th, a man named Skam undertook 
to swim for two hours in the Surrey Canal, but in the darkness 


he sans, unperceived by these who were present to witness the 
feat, and was drowned. 


Crime tn Liverpoot.—Sentencing a man on August 
30th at the Liverpool Borough Session. to five years’ penal ser- 
vitude for stabbing, the Recorder said that the present state of 
the town and the number of crimes of violence committed in the 


streets, compelled him to pass the most severe sentence in his 
power. 


OvercrownpinG Steamers.—On September 2nd Mr. 
Henry Whittingham, the master of the steamship Albion, 
belonging to the General Steam Navigation Com; any, was sum- 
moned to the Mansion house for carrying more p ssengers than 
his vessel was licensed to do from Yarmouth to London. The 
Lord Mayor fined the defendant £10, together with Ils. for every 
passenger carried in excess—making £19 10s. in all. 


A Perritous Position.—Colonel Onslow and family 
left Oban, a few days since, in the schooner yacht Leonora, 117 
tons, fora sail through the narrow passage of Correyvrecka 
They met with a tremendous ‘‘ race,” and soon got into a whirl- 
pool, in which the tiller broke off short. The yacht, being now 
uader no control, rapidly drifted towards the rocke, about 200 
yards off, Allon board put life belts on and prepared for the 
worst, but fortunately the tide carried the vessel about thirty 
yards clear, by which she was saved. A temporary rudder was 
then rigged up, and the yacht returned to Oban. 


Fatat AccipENT 1n SHEFFIELD.—Late on August 
3ist, John Joyce Griffiths, of Button-lane, who was employed 
at Mr. Senior's, Pond forge, met with a frightful death. De- 
ceased was employed as eng ne tenter, and went to his work 
under the infinence of drink. The men employed iu another 
part of the works, seeing that the furnace blast had ceased to 
act, went to see what was the mat er, and were horritied to find 
deceased lving with his head between two cog wheels, almost 
severed from his body, and one of his arms nearly torn out of 
the socket. 


Exiraorpinary Deaty.—On August 28th, Mr. 
Langham held an inquest in London, touching the death of 
Samuel Giles, uged fifty, a porter in the employ of Messrs. Ring 
and Brymer, 15, Cornbill. The deceased, whilst engaged in the 
kitchen at Cornbill, was struck in tbe face by a turtle, and in- 
stantly Lb inded. He was forced to leave bis employment and 
whilst walking Lo ne with his wife on September Ist suddenly fell 
down insensible and died in a tew minutes No evidence as to 
the cause of death was given, but (he jury returned a verdict 
of ** Death from natural causes.” 


Fatat Boat Accipent at Fort Wittiam, Scotian, 
Lord Abinger's steam yacbt is at present lying off Fort ¥ illiam. 
On August 3 ith, the engineer and mate of the yacht, along with 
a stranger, left to cross to the Ardgour sid , on nearing which 
the boat capsized. The mate and the stranger were drowned, 
buat the engineer managed to cling to the keel of the boat until 
rescued | y 8 me fishermen, who were attracted to his assistance 
by his cries. All ‘hree men are said to have been drunk at the 
time of the accident, the cause of which is as yet a matter of 
conjecture. The engineer was much exhaus ed when saved. 


Wonpverrvut Discovery or Ancient Surps.—Last 
week, under the personal superintendence of the Marquis of 
Huntly, two large canoes, each hollowed from a single lug of 
oak, were recovered from t e Loch of Kinnord, Aberdeenshire. 
Both canoes are iu a wonderful state of preservation. It is be- 
lieved they have been more than 1./09 years under water. An- 
other canoe was recovercd some years ago from the same loch, 
and attracted considerable attention at a meeting of the British 
Association. The largest canoe, on being drawn ashore, was 
christened the March onessof Huntly, anda bottle of whiskey 
was broken over the bow. The discoveries are considered of 
great importance. 

Extraorpinary Act or Sex¥-Mutimation.—Early 
on September 8th, a foreman boiler maker, named Stephen 
Crowther, employed at Messrs. Laird’s works, Birkenhead, went 
home after drinking to a considerable extent in a public honse. 
Some words passed between his wifeand himselfin the bed- 
room, snd the man, exclaiming, ‘‘ You'll repent this as long as 
you live,” went to a drawer and took out a razor, with which he 
inflicted a shockihg wound upon his abdomen, a large portion 
being almost entirely cut away. His wife gave an alarm, and 
with the assistance of a police officer and a ber of neighbors 
Crowther was conveyed to the Borough bospital in a cab, where 
he now remains in a very dangerous condition. 


On Saturpay Arrernoon, September Ith, as the 
London and Dorking coach, which was being driven by Capt. 
Cooper, was nearing Burford Bridge, the pole of the vehicle 
snapped intwo. The coach was then ona steep incline, and 
Capt. Cooper whipped his horses, in the hope ot reaching the 
bottom of the declivity without accident. The coach, after 
swaying from side to side, turned completely over with a terri 
ble crasb, At the time of the upset there were sixteen passen 
gers, and the whole of these were thrown with great violence, 
some on tke ground, and others overa bark intoa meadow. 
Capt. Cooper was thrown nnder the wheels of the coach, and 








were speedily attended to by Mr. Chaldecott and Mr. Paxon, 
sargeons, of Dorking 
bone broken. Mr. Boxall received a frightful gash on the r ght 
temple. A gentleman hb d bis arm broken, and the remaining 
passengers were found to be soffering from scalp wounds and 





entirely wrecked. 


| 


Aut Axpout a Car—It appears from certain recent 
proceedings at the Marylebone Police Court, thai Miss Brockley 
and Mrs. Turner are neighbors in Hoodsom's Road, Dartmouth 
Park. Mrs. Tarner had a cat, and Miss Brockley had a gradge 


covered lying asleep upon Miss Brockley’s mother’s flower bed, 
and with a view of paying off her grudge to Mrs. ‘Turner, aud 
perbaps of instructing the cat, that there are drawbacks to re 
posing even on a bed of roses, Miss Brockiey, while Mrs. 
Tarner's servant was attempting to get huldcf tho cat, proceeded 
to throw hot water over it out of asaucepan It ts recorded ia 
the evidence adduced before Mr. Manrificld, the magistrate, that 
the cat acted as any cit under the c rcumstances might be ex- 
pected to act. It immediately jumped over the wall into Mra. 
Tarner’s garden, and, retiring precipitately into Mrs, Turner's 
kitchen, cried piteous y, ran wbout, ond gave signs that it was 
suffering great pain. in a sbort time some of the cat's fur came 
off from the place where its body bad been scalded, and the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals having been 
communicated with, Miss Brockley was p secute1 After hear 

ing the evidence, Mr. Mansfield said that tho charge of cruelty 
bad been clearly established, and he was grieved to see that a 
young lady of the defendants age and «ppearance had been 
guilty of such behavior. He then fined Miss Brockley 20s,, and 
ordered her to pay costs to the amount of 25., or is default to 
be imprisoned for one month. ‘ihese penalties were immedi- 
ately liqnidated by Miss Brockley, and sie retired from the pre- 
sence 0 justice. As we observed the other day in regard to 
another case of cruelty to a cat, it is precisely people who are 
sufficiently well off to be called Judies and gentlemen who ought 
to be severely puvished for such conduct. Mach of the bratal- 
ily w! ich exists omong us is the result cf ignorance and stupidity. 
Miss Brockley ought to have been made an example, and the 
puvishment she bas received is wholly inadequate to the gravity 
of ber offence,— Pall Mall Gazette. 


Awrut Deatu on a Rattway.—About one o’clock on 
August 29th, the dead body of a man, evidently a sailor, was 
found on the railway between Saddleworth and St lybridge sta- 
tions. As tbe miduight trainon the London and North West- 
ern railway was in the neigbborbrod of Saddlewortb station, 
the passengers in a third-class compartment heard ac asb in an 
adjoining c mpartment ae of broken glass ; and something con 
nected with it rousing their suspicions, they reported the mat- 
ter to the railway officials at Stalybridge. where the train next 
stopped. The passengers in the compartment from which the 
noise was heard, were three in number—an American, a Ger 
man, anda woman. They stated that a man had jawped ont of 
the carriage window. Meauwhile the driver of x goois tran, 
procecding from Stalsbridge towards Leede, felt his engine pass 
over something close to Stalybridge station, and reported this to 
the sisnalman, Search was made, and the body of a man, who 
had evidently been killed by the luggage train passing over 
him, was found on the line, bis head severed completely from 
bis body. Ona search of the clothes of the deceased, a cerlifi- 
cate was found showing that be bad been discharged from his 
ship at Holl on Saturday. The certificate bore the name ot 
George Stokes, ‘The inquest was beld on Augnst 3lst, when the 
evidence showed that whilst in a drunken frenzy deceased 
threatened to shoot a fellow passenger, avd shortly afterwards 
broke one of the carriage windows and jumped ont. 


A Vittace Scene 1x Yorksuine.—On September 
6th, the little village of Glusburn, near Kildwick, was the scene 
of an extraordinary demonstration the occasion being the res 
lea e from gaol of ‘Thomas Harrison, shoemaker, who bad been 
sentenced by the Skipton magistrates to a mopth’s imprison- 
ment in Wakefield House of Correction, on his refusing to have 
his child vaccinated, It is stated that Harrison wus well able to 
pay the money, but preferred to go to prison. A large body of 
anti-vaccivationists from Keighley and other places assembled 
at the Kildwick railway station, and on the arrival of the frain 
with harrison, a procession was formed by persons in vebicles 
and on foot, which escorted him to Glusburn,a distance ot 
about amile. Lhe ‘cortege’ was headed by a brass band, and 
numerous flags were displayed, At Glusburo various speecbos 
were made, and part of the programe consisted in the barning 
of the effigy of Sir M. Wilson, one of the members for the 
division, who bas rendered himself very obnoxious to the aati- 
vaccination party in the district, by his comdemnation of tueir 
movement. 


Strance Scene at GuitpHaLi.—On August 31st, 
a hors. and trap were left unattended in frontot « tavern iu 
Guildball-yard. The borse, frightened it is said : y the pigeous, 
started off and coming in collision with a cart smashed the trap 
to pieces. Disengaging himeelf, t.e animal rushed across the 
yard and into the Gu Idbail itself where, having crossed the bail, 
it ran up the flight of steps leading to the Conrcil chamber. 
Its course was there suddenly stopped, by its entangling its foot 
in part of the traces and slipping down. A policeuon secured 
it ard led it out of the hall. Tho enimal was then bleeding, and 
apparently hurt. ite unusual incident caus d excitement for 
the time. The horse and trap belonged to Mr. Macey, of Old 
Ford, and were in cbarge of a tr.veler. 


A MarriaGE occurred a few days since, at Carnarvon, 
under peculiarly romantic circumstances. The bridegroom was 
a returned convict, and at the time of the wedding was awaiting 
his trial at the assizes for theft. ‘he bride had assisted him in 
his thieving enterprise, and was also waiting to be tried. On 
the morning of the wedding the two lovers were escorted by the 
police to the Roman Catholic chapel, where they were united 
together in the bonds of matrimony. Immediately after the 
ceremony the happy pair took their departure to the assize 
court, where they were arraigned before Lord ( oleridge, and 
convicted of the crime Jaid to their charge. The bridegroom 
wrs sentenced to five years’ penal servitude, and the bride to 
six months’ imprisonment, witb bard labor. 


THIS LETTER was received a few days since at the 
Birmingham Mint, in Evgland : 








was with difficulty extricated. As-istance was soon at hand, ,eads upon it, and I have given it away in mistake. 
and all of the passengers. who were found to be more or lesa|like another one, so if you will cast two for me, ove wilh two 
injured, were conveyed to the Burford Bridge Hotel. Here they ; heads and one with two tails. 


One lady was found to have her collar|me know by return of post if you can supply me, and oblige 


other injuries. The horses were uninjured, but the coach was} postage for them. 


To Messrs. Heaton & Sons: I bad apenvy which bad two 
I would 


i have inclosed four stamps, and 
if it is not enough I will send a few more for your trouble. Let 


Peter Ri, 
Bridge of Caley, Blairgowrie. 
N B.-—It is for tossing with I want them, and I will jpay the 


The letter was forwarded to the Mint in Lond n. 
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{#rom Blackwood's Magazine. 
THE DILEMMA. 
CHAPTER XIII. 
A few days had passed after the Grand Mustapha- 
bad Steeplechase, during which Yorke was casting 
about in vain to discover some opportunity for ob- 
taining a glim: se of the one person who now made up 
his world, uneasy and restless at getting no news of 
her, yet not venturing to present imself at the resi- 
dency, lest he should be thought to be presuming too 
much on the sympathy Miss Cunningham had shown 
on that occasion; when one morning Mr. Spragge, 
returning from a mess a little later than his chum, 
came scross the little garden towards the veranda 
where Yorke was sitting in his easy-chair, waving a 
piece of paper in his hand, and ealling out, “ Don’t 
ou wish you were me, my boy! Here’s a start !” 
ss ded the paper to Yorke to read. It ran as fol- 
lows :— 


























































* BricaDE Orrice, February 
-“The 76th N. L. will furnish a detachment of one 
European officer and eighty sepoys, to receive charge 
of treasure from the detachment —th N. I. which ar- 
rived at the station this morning, und to convey the 
same to the residency. The officer to report himself 
at the brigade office for instructions ut 3 Pp. M. 
* By order, 
“ ApsuTaNnt’s Ovricr, 76th N. 1.” 
“With reference to the foregoing extract from bri- 
gale orders, Ensign Spragge is directed to take 
charge of the detachment, which will be furnished by 
Nos. 3 and 4 companies in equal proportions, and will 
parade at 3P.M. - 
“ By order, 
“J. Poynrer, Lr. and Adjutant.” 

“What lo you think of that, my boy, for an op- 
portunity for making the running?” said Spragge, 
while the other read the extract with eager face; “cut 
you out, old fellow, and no mistake. No, no, Arty, 
it’s only my chaff,” he continued, secing that Yorke’s 
eye glared on him with a ferocious expression quite 
unusual to it. “I shan’t aspire to the lady herself, 
ou know; I shall make up to the little French girl— 
anaes Justine, isn’t her name? I should’nt 
know a bit what to say to the mistress; never was a 
lady’s man. I wish I knew a little French, though. 
I conldn’t make love in English, if you paid me for it; 
but I feel as if I could do the thing in French at a tre- 
mendous pace, if I only knew how to taik it.” 
“You are very glib with your anticipations,” said 
Yorke, who had risen from his chair, and was pacing 
up and down the veranda; “ but you won’t have too 
much time to display your accomplishments. I sup- 
pose you will be back again to-night ?” 
“ Back to-night! not a bit of it: It’s the nawab’s 
stipend, don’t you see, that’s come from the lower 
provinces. It has to be made over to his people, and 
there will be counting, and weighing, and receipt- 
taking, and what not, which will take a precious lot 
of time. Sure to be kept waiting one day, if not two. 
Oh, yes, I hope to punish the commissioner’s cham- 
pagne at dinner to-night, and no mistake. But I say,” 
he continued, noticing Yorke’s eager, anxious fice, “1 
had forgotten about you ail thetime. What a selfish 
chap I am, to be sure! Now, you needn’t look so 
fierce, Arty; of course ve got eyes in my head, even 
if I can’t see through a stone wall ; why shouldn’t 
ou go instead of me? No, I don’t want to go a bit. 
was only hambugging about the little French girl 
—in fact [’'d much rather stay at home. ‘The thing’s 
done ina moment. [ll just step over and tell the 
adjutant that I have a particular engagement, and ask 
him to alter the roster. 
rackets this evening most particular;” und so saying, 
the good-natured fellow set off on his errand, hardiy 
waiting to hear his friend’s hearty—* I declare, Jerry, 
you are the best fellow that ever lived.” 

The detachment of the 76th duly marched into the 
residency grounds a little before sunset, the senior 
native officer with drawn sword leading the little 
column, the tumbrils with the treasure in the mist, 
Yorke on horseback in the rear. 
the entrance-gate by one of the commissioner’s red 


inquiry why the tent ke had sent on in advance was not 
pitched and ready, the man explained that the commis- 


house, where a room was prepared for him,and his servant 
was now waiting ; and while the man was speaking, 


vancin: fro the house towards him. 


equally tasteful and refined. 


dess to enchant and subdue mortals. 


Yorke descried the commissioner and his daughter ad- 


THE ALBION. 


had taken the liberty of assuming that Yorke would be 
his ba 


word, that duty required him to sleep with the men by 
the treasure, Mr. Cunningham relieved his mind by ex- 
plaining that his duty had in fact ended with the del.v- 
ery of the treasure at the residency. Strictly speak- 
ing, the commissioner ought then and there to take over 
the money frem him, but it would be simpler to have it 
made over direct to the nawab’s people from the tum- 
brils, and so save a double transfer, the commissioner 
meanwhile being responsible for its safe custody. 
Thus Yorke could accept the invitation without any 
qualms of conscience. He would actually spend a whole 
day and sleep under the same roof with his beloved. It 
was like a vision of paradise opening before him. 

“ And so here is the poor horse that fell with you,” 
said Miss Cunningham, turning towards Devotion, 
which during the conversation had been standing peace- 
fully a little behind its master, in charge of a bareleg- 
ged groom. ‘None the jworse, I see. How nice the 
poor fellow looks!” she added, moving up and patting 
its neck. “ Will he eat bread, Mr. Yorke? if so, we 
must give him 'some presently, when the man brings it 
for Selim. Iam so glad to see it has got off without 
harm, as well as its master. You must have 
thought it so unkind of us,” she added, turning 
to him, ‘‘never to have sent to inquire ‘after you; 
but Colonel ‘tartar w:s calling here, and said you 
had been dining with him the evening before, and 
gave a good account of you.” And the pang of jeal- 
ousy that Yorke felt at hearing of Colonel Tartar’s 
visit, was sufficiently allayed by the reflection that 
Miss Cunningham had been thinking and talking 
about him. Stopping first to post his sentries, he then 
with elated heart followed his hosts in their visit to 
the stables, where the young lady fed her Arab wit 
bread and lucerne grass, reserving, however, some 
morsels for Devotion, while Yorke looked on in an 
ecstasy of pride. Thence they strolled into the gar- 
den, and wandered about till it was dusk and time to 
dress for dinner. 

The house, flat-roofed, formed a great square block, 
one story high, the floors raised about four feet from 
the ground, tne public. rooms in the centre, the sleep- 
ing rooms opening to the spacious veranda which ex- 
tended round the house. Yorke’s room, which seemed 
big enough to take in the whole of his bungalow, was 
entered from the east veranda by two enormous doors, 
which served also as windows; a door on the opposite 
side communicated with the drawing-room, Miss 
Cunningham’s own room, no doubt, would be on the 
west side, and the thought that she was occupying 
the same house, made the whole building seem sacred; 
aud the young man dressed himself for dinner with a 
sort of pious awe. 

On entering the drawing-room, now dimly illumina- 
ted—for it required a great wealth of lamps and can- 
dies to light up this great salon properly, an expendi- 
ture reserved tor large parties—Yorke made out that 
there was another person present, who proved on 
closer acquaintance to be Captain Sparrow. That 
geutleman received him with languid affability, ob- 
serving that he supposed there was a good deal of 
duty in the way of treasure-escort and work of that 
sort, which must be an agreeable relief from the mo- 
notony of cantonment life. Then presently Miss Cun- 
ningham entered in a dinner dress of silk, for the 
evenings were still chilly. Surely, thought Yorle, 
each change of toilet is more becoming than the last 


. tr * + 4 
So I have, { want a game of|Then came the commissioner—Colonel Falkland haa 


returned to his own prevince—and dinner being an- 
nounced, they repaired to the breakfast-room, always 
‘sed for small parties or when the family were alone, 
and which with its small, round table, well lighted 
up, looked bright and cheerful by contrast with the 
dim drawing-room—Captain Sparrow couducting the 
lady, Yorke and the commissioner following. 

The diner was very. quiet ; the commissioner was 


They were met at|taciturn, according to his wont; while Yorke was 


almost too happy for conversation, nor did the bril- 


coated servants, who led the way toa clump of trees}liant epigrammatic turns of speech, which would alone 
ou the right, just within the enclosure-wall, which was|have been worthy of utterance in the presence of the 
to the site for their encampment. In answer to Yorke’s| beautiful hostess, come readily uppermost. 


Sparrow, 
however, in his languid way was talkative enough, 


ee) 














The commissioner, after greeting, expiained that he| wasso borne along on the tide of emotion aroused by 


the tender accents of her voice, and the nearness of 


their guest while at the residency, and so had ordered} her person, that his humility and bashfulness for once 
age to the house ; and when ‘the latter object-| forsook him. 
ed, with sore misgivings lest he should be taken at his| be born altogether of delusion. 


Surely, he thought, all this hope cannot 
In that gentle breast 
there needs must be some responsive sympathy with 
so much devotion, which only awaits an appeal to be 
called forth: and in another moment Yorke might 
have fallen at her feet to pour out his tale of love, his 
hopes, his fears, his sense of unworthiness to aspire to 
the priceless reward he sougnt for, when a voice was 
heard at the other end of the room, that of Mr. Cun- 
ningham, asking them to come and join in a fcur- 
game, repressing the ecstasy of passion which was on 
tie point of finding utterance. And the words which 
were rushing to his lips remained unspoken. 

The glare of the billiard-room, with its unromantic 
accessories of settees and cigars, acted like a disen- 
chantment to recall our subaltern to the prosaic reali- 
ties of every day life ; but he found some compensa- 
tion for the descent, on its being settled that he was 
to be Miss Cunningham’s partner. In billiards, at 
any rate, he could be her master (although he theught 
with an introspective sneer that it was a contemptible 
thing to excel in such a matter)‘ for he was much the 
best player of the four, while the lady was only a 
beginner ; and to give confidential advice about each 
stroke, to be even allowed to touch her hand and 
adjust the taper fingers so as to form a proper rest for 
the cue, this was a new form of bliss. 

But the happiest hour must have an end. The 
second game finished, Miss Cunningham, placing her 
fair arms on her father’s shoulders, greeted him with 
a kiss on either cheek, and holding out her hand gra- 
ciously to each guest, retired from the room, Captain 
Sparrow followed her example; and then the commis- 
sioner, proposing an early ride in the morning, 
wished his visitor good night, and the gentlemen 
repaired to their respective rooms. ‘Then Yorke, 
lighting a cigar, strolled across the park to visit his 
guards, wandering afterwards about the lawn on his 
side of the house. He would fain have carried his 
steps to the other side, when perchance some light 
might indicate at a distance the shrine which guarded 
his mistress ; but although the watchman and some of 
the numerous servants of the household had passed 
that way on their various errands, and he knew there- 
fore that her chamber must be closed, a sense of 
delicacy restrained him. But at last, tired out with 
walking, he sought his room, stumbling over his 
bearer asleep in the veranda, and fell asleep himself 
while recalling the minutes that had been passed, the 
voice, the gestures, the words of his beloved. 

Next morning, his late hours of the previous night 
notwithstanding, Yorke was up with the first grey 
light of dawn, although not sooner than the com- 
missioner, Who was a regular old Indian as regards early 
rising ; but it was with a pang of disappoirtment 
that he found only one riding-horse besides Devotion 
was standing saddled under the portico. Selim was 
not there. His daughter, Mr. Cunniugham said, was 
not going to ride that morning, but would have some 
tea ready for them when they returned ; and accord- 
ingly, they rode through the city, which Yorke had 
never seen before, and where he had the opportunity 
of contrasting the deferential salaams accorded to the 
great man on his way through the streets, with the air 
of insolent curiosity with which any unknown sub- 
altern performing the journey alone would be regarded. 
The commissioner had various duties in the town—a 
new tank in course of excavation to visit, the widen- 
ing of a new street in progress, the scene of a late 
robbery to examine, and so forth—and the sun had 
mounted high before they returned to the residency, 
when, as they entered the park, Yorke’s quick eye 
discovered Miss Cunningham ‘sitting by a tea equi- 
page under the shade of an awning spread by some 
trees on the western side, whither directing their horses 
they dismounted. Limited though was his visiting 
acquaintance, Yorke had often noticed that the Indi- 
an habit of a second toilet, tended somewhat to impair 
the early appearance of such of the fair sex as took 
exercise in the mourning. Ladies who came out at 
midday orevening in e!aborate costumes, and with 
hair carefully dressed, would sometimes dispense with 
these feminine graces when attiring themselves for 


and Yorke observed with secret complacency that} the early ride or drive, and would appear with care- 
sioner had ordered the officer's things to be taken to the} Miss Cunningham was evidently amused at his harm 


less, not to say disheveled locks, aud appearance gen- 


less vanity and bis affectation of refinement. Thejeraliy suggestive of repairs needful to be effected 
same sense of humor, he thought, was apparent in| afterwards. 
the earnestness with which, after their return to the; the young lady who now, after morning greetings, 
Yorke had nevy-|drawing-room, she pressed him to sing, going to the| began to pour out the tea. 
er seen Miss Cunningham on foot, except when close 
by in a room, or surrounded by people: as she now 
came across the lawn, attired in a light muslin dress— 
for the days were getting warm—he had time to notice|style. 
the grace of her light step, the easy movement of her 
tall figure ; while from her dainty bvots to her broad- 
brimmed garden-hat, everything about her seemed 
‘rhe very parasol she 
carried, he thought, was like the wand borne by a god- 


No such remissness could be detected in 


Her rich, brown hair, 


piano and beginning the accompaniment of one of his|though folded in simple braids, was fit, the young 
songs ; when the captain, nothing loath, stood up| man thonght, to grace a coronation; the light morn- 
beside her and warbled forth a ditty in his approved}ing robe 


yas crisp and fresh; in each aspect, he 


Ilis song ended, the commissioner led him} thought, she seemed more noble looking, more deli- 
away to the adjoining billiard-room, then followed) cate, and more refined. 
for Yorke a blissful half-hour, while Miss Cunning-| the lawn as he sits down, is the shrine from which his 
ham sang to him, on bis pressing her, one song atter| goddess Sas issued. The wide doors in the west 
another ; and as the young man stood by her side,| veranda, thrown open to catch the morning air, re- 
watching her face, the one point of light in the great| veal some mysteries of a chamber within—the dress- 
dim chamber, they seemed so entirely alone, and he jing glass trimmed with dainty muslin and ribbons, 


And see, facing him across 
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the wardrobe where rest the garments which have} 


the happy duty of enshrining their sweet mistress 
Soon the little party was joined by another horse- 
man, Dr. Mackenzie Maxwell, the civil surgeon, who| 
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THE ALBION. 





In that foot-deserted place, so long closed against 

hnman beings, it is no wonder such a question and many 

another of a kindred nature should be engendered. 
Despite the control which habitually bad over him- 


lived about half a mile from the residency, and had | self, Dick felt his limbs tremble under him. 


charge of the jail, the hospital, and the residency 
establishments —a_ benevolent-looking, middle-aged 


man. 
(To be continued in our next.) 





BLACK BESS; 
An Historica). Tale of ‘“‘The Good Old Times.”’ 


By Edward Viles. 
CHAPTER LIV.—(Continued.) 

“That bonny mare [ have never parted with since, 
or trusted out of my sight for many hours together. She 
saved my life then, but itis by no means the only time. 
I named her Bess in remembrance of some one whom I 
knew, and black because that was her color.” 

“And it was by such a chance circumstance as this, 
then, that you became possessed of the finest piece of 
horseflesh in the kingdom ?” 

“It was, my friend, Such was the way in which Dick 
Turpin became the owner of Black Bess.” 


CHAPTER LV. 
THE SEARCH THROUGH THE OLD MANSION AND ITS 
RESULTS. 

As Turpin uttered these words, he rose from his seat, 
and walking up to the windows, drew back the thick 
heavy curtains. 

The pale golden beams of the rising sun found their 
way into the apartment, through the many chinks in the 
curiously-fashioned shutters. 

“ By jove !” said Tom King, in accents of surprise, 
“itis morning! I had no idea of it !”’ 

“Time soon slips away in conversation, and now let 
us atonce commence the exploration of this building.” 

“ You are very eager about it, Dick.” 

“Tam, and cannot help feeling so. Of this I feel 
certain, that we shall find something that will amply 
compensate us for our trouble.” 

“{ wish I could feel as certain, that we should find 
something that would amply compensate us for a break- 
tast, but I’m afraid we sha’n’t. 

“So am I. But come along; who knows what we may 


uot find? You had better shut the door after you,| 


Tom !” 

‘They stood now in the spacious hall belonging to the 
mansion. The sunshine entered freely through the 
windows on each side of the door, or at least as freely 
as the thick coating of dirt, with which they were in- 
crusted would allow. 

The numeroms objects around them looked strangely 
spectral and ghostlike in the morning light. 

The dust, which had looked black, now seemed of a 
whitish color, and it lay upon the floor of the hall like 
snow. ° 

Our friends’ footsteps were perfectly noiseless. 

Turpin led the way up the staircase, and Tom followed 
him in silence. 

On the first landing they paused. 

Doors they could see in abundance, but where they 
led to they could not tell. They tried the handles of 
several, but, as they had been led to expect, found them 
fast. 

‘* Not here, I fancy,” said Tom, “ shall we find the 
wife’s chamber, but on the floor above. ‘(sood heavens! 
Dick, what’s that ?” 

Turpin turned round with an expression of alarm 
upon his face. 

A strange noise, like the shrieking of ten thousand 
fiends, seemed to fill the very air around them. 

But ovly for a moment. 

It died away then, not with the same suddenness 
as it arose, but a faint, hoarse, hollow murmur. 

Then all became as silent as the grave. 

So abruptly had this sound come upon them, that our 
friends were quite unneryed. 

By an effort, Dick Turpin foun’ his voice. 

“'The mysteries of Durley Chine are beginning to de- 
velop themselves,” he said. 

“ It would seem so,” replicd Tom, uneasily. 
what was it? From whence did it proceed ?” 

“Tecan form no idea,” ssid Dick. ‘It seemed to 
eome from all sides, and whether from above or below 
I can form no manner or conjecture.” 


« But 


Tom King spoke. 

His voice was quavering and unsteady. 
| “This is horrible, Dick, most horrible. I am con- 
vinced no living human being could have gave utter..nce 
to those unearthly sounds,” 

“ Do you know what you imply ?” 

“Ido! And, though as free from superstitious in- 
fiuences as a man can safely assert himself to be, yet I 
cannot close my eyes to the fast that what we have just 
heard, and which we are certain can be no delusion of 
the senses, is sufficient, and has indeed sufficed to make 
me waver in my beliet.” 

“It is enough to do so andI must confess to the 
same thing myself, though I am very loath to do it, for 
I have ever, until now, held such things in scorn.” 

Again arose the awful shrieking ery. 

But Dick had been waiting for it—expecting it—and 
was prepared. 

‘That came from somewhere above, Tom,” he said, 
“Tam certain of it! Follow me!” 

He turned and would have sprang up the next flight 
of stairs, but King caught him by the arm. 

“ What would you do?” be asked. 

“Do?” repeated Turpin. “ Why this! Feeling con- 
fident that the horrible sound came from the upper por- 
tion of the mansion, I will ascend and not pause until I 
have pried into every neok and cornor! Why do you 
hold me back?” 

“TI know rot,” said King, confusedly, for he was 
ushamed of the weakness he had shown. ‘ Come on.” 

“That’s right, my friend! Let us use our best endea- 
voures to discover the source of those dreadful cries! 
Think how great a satisfaction it will be, if we can succeed 
in discovering from whence they proceed and trace them 
to some natural causes !”’ 

“Tt will—it will!” 

“ Quick, then, Tom! Hark, there it is again!” 

The unearthly cry once more sounded in their ears. 

“How much more this would have seared us in the 
night time!” said King. ‘ Darkness would have en- 
dowed it with threefold terror.” 

“It would, That is the only natural, 
surprises me is, that it is so continuous.” 

Ly this time our friends had reached, as they thought, 
the topmost story in the house, but they found there 
was yet another flight of stairs to be ascended. 

Ere, however, they could cross the lauding to them, 
they were again startled by the mysterious cry. 

}t was pretty certain that it came from above, for the 
sound reached their ears much more intensely than it 
did, and they could distinguish in it a strange howling 
note which they had not previously noticed. 

Without the luss of a moment, and before the echoes 
had entirely died away, Dick sprang up the flight of 
steps, which were narrower and steeper than the pro- 
eceding ones. 

Tom King followed closely. 

At the top of the stairs they emerged intoa large 
room or attic. 

There were in it two windows, but as they had not 
been provided with shutters, were boarded over. 

The plauks, however, did not fit closely enough to- 
gether to exclude the light, which entered freely in long 
pencils through the joints. 

It is probable enough that when first put up, these 
boards were joined to a nicety, but in the Tesh of years 
they had shrunk, as wood is apt to do. 

Our friends could see around them without difficulty. 

The attic appeared to have been used merely as a 
lumber oom, for many odds and ends were scattered 
about the floor. 

Turpin looked over every part of it with the utmost 
attention, but he saw nothing that in any way tended 
to explain the ery. 

“ We must give it up, I am afraid,” said Tom King. 
I can see nothing here to cause it.” 

‘* And no human being can have been in the place, 
for look, except where we have ourselves trod, the dust 
is undisturbed; and noone ascended the stairs before 
(us, for I was careful to look upon them for the imprint 
jof a fuot, which would have been as plainly visible as in 
|snow.” 

“Right !” said Tom. 


But what 





‘ We must then consider this 


“Nor. Let us bope that we way never hear such/|to be one of the mysteries of Durley Chive which we 


a sound again !”’ 

“Nay! On the contrary, let us hope to do so, and 
let us be upon our guard, and not be taken by surprise 
when we do,” 

Scareely had the words lef his lips, and before ‘Yum 
King could utter a reply. than there arose, with twice 
its former intensity, the same fearful sound. 

Our friends fastened their eyes upon each other to 
note the effect this would have. 

Both were pale. 

Both felt the same question surge up in their minds. 

Was what they had so often heard about the super- 
natural, and what their minds had never hitherto given 
credence to, real and true? 








, 


|caunot solve.’ 
| ‘For the present,” said Dick, “ only for the present. 
' Although we have failed in our first attempt, we may 
‘be more fortunate in a second !” 

“a Peshap> SU5 but Tam afraid aot. There is only one 
thing. Did the sound actually come to us from above, 
when we stood at the last flight of stairs ?” 

‘So far as my sense of hearing serves me, it did. But 
{ may have been mistaken, for it is always a matter of 
extreme difficulty to trace such noises to their true 
source, unless you have something more to guide you 
than your ears.” 

“Just so. But it is worth while to stay here any 
longer? We have seen all there is to see, 1 fancy.” 





“T would rather we did not go until we heard the ery 
again. I bave noticed that it has occurred at sometning 
like regular intervals.” 

“ So have I.” 

“Do you then, my friend, stand with your back to 
mine, so ti.at your eyes command the opposite half of 
the room to what mine do. Let nothing escape your 
observation, but have all your senses on the alert!” 

“T understand,” said Tom King, as he placed himself 
in the required position. “You think then that if we 
both do this, we shall not only be able to tell beyond a 
doubt, whether the sound actually proceeds from this 
place, but if it does, be also atle to tell from what pre- 
cise portion of it!” 

“Exactly! That I faucy, is the only means by which 
we can doit. I’m only impatient now for the ery to 
come. Fail not to have every sense awake, but do not 
keep yourself too much on the stretch, or you will de- 
feat yourself that way !” 

“ Tam aware of it. Let us be silent now in order that 
our speech even, may not be the means of confusing us,” 

With an anxiety, greater than our readers can con- 
ceive, the two highwaymen stood bsck to back in the 
attic ot the deserted mansion, and waite! for the repeti- 
tion of the strange ery, which had naturally so seared 
them when they first heard it. 

Turpin certainly deserves great credit for the manner 
in which he managed this affair, for surely no better 
mode of determining from whence the noise came, coald 
be devised. 

The windows we have mentioned as being in this attie 
were placed at each extremity. 

The ceiling was low, and sloped from the centre. 

It would appear that this attic ran from the front 
to the back of the mansion, for the windsws were both 
in gables uf the building. 

- As our friends thus stood, of course eacli had a window 
before him. 

In waiting for the strange sound to again make itself 
heard Tom King, whose eyes had rested with the keenest 
serunity upon every object withinin their sphere, noticed 
that in the boarding of the window opposite to him 
there was a small round hole. 

Three fingers held close together would have about 
filled it up. 

It was a very trifling thing to notice, but !om’s eyes 
were just then required to notice trifles. 

“There’s been a knot there, I suppose,” be thought, 
“and as the wood bas shrunk away from from it, it has 
tumbled out, That must be it!” 

At any rate it was a probable enough supposition. 

At length, and just as their patience was getting ex- 
hausted, the terrible cry again resounded in their ears, 

That it came from the place in which they stood there 
could not be a doubt. 

Tom King echoed it with a shout of gratification. 

*“ Hurrah!” he said, “I see it all now! We have 
been frightening ourselves about nothing !” 

“What is it ?—what is it?” asked Turpin, anxiously 
“Tell me at once!” 

King led him the window. 

“There is the secret,” he said. 
round hole in the board ?” 

“la. 

“ Look a little closer, and you wil) see that the pane 
below is broken !” 

‘So it is, Tom,” said Turpin, after a momentary ob. 
servation. ‘“ But do you mean to say that the noise came 
from here, and that the wind blowing through caused 
Tw 

“Most certainly I do! I noticed the hole in the board, 
and fixed my eye upon it, and presently the noise came, 
aud I was confident through the hole. 1 take it that 
when a gust of wind comes in one particulir direction, 
it rushes through that little hole with extraordinary 
violence, and makes the horrible soand which so alarm- 
ed us!” 




























“Do you see that 





CHAPTER LVI. 
TAE TWO HIGHWAYMEN MAKE A FORCIBLE ENTRY INTO 

SIR ERNEST’S CHAMBER, AND DISCOVER THE TRACES 

OF A FRIGHTFUL DOMESTIC TRAGEDY, 

That this was the real solution of the mysterious cries 
there could be little or no doubt. 

Just the least tinge of vexation was apparent in Dick’s 
voice and countenance when he spoke. 

“ What fools we both were to allow ourselves to be 
terrified by a sound, that admits of so casy an expla- 
pation !”” 

“Do not chaff, Dick!” said Tom King. 
it as being extremely fortunate !” 

“ How so?” 

“Thus. In our exploration of the mansion, which 
we cannot say have fairly commenced, if we hear any 
sound for which we may not be able to account, the 
simple means by which this horrible howling is pro- 
duced, will teach us not to be alarmed at it in the least, 
and induce the belief that it is produced by natural 
causes Only !” 

“ Looking at it in that light it certainly is fortunate,” 
roplied Turpin; “but what annoys me, is that I should 
have allowed it to unman me as it did. 
(Te be continu in our next.) 


“1 regard 
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At 9 per cent 
At 10 per cent 
At 11 per cent 
Pe eee : 
At 13 per cent 


‘Usetul ana | Interesting Knowledge. 


Rererys or Brrrsn Ramways For 1873.—The 
following figures are taken from the annual report 
dated June, 1874, presented to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment by the Board of Trade, containing the railway 
returns for England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland 
for the year 1873. ; ; 

Extent of railway open for traffic in the United 
Kingdom at the end of the year 1873: 





United Kingdom. 











Miles 
NNN GAGE. 5a 56.3 ince dunntonsiensle dant 8,687| Nore —In the preceeding statements the £ sterling has been 
Single De iS et Bi neaie 7,395 calculated at #5. D 

yn oa9| EFFORT: ARE MAKING to attract the attention of capi- 

I a ccstica cant wisest cach chen es omreniater ms mined ait 16,082}, ; me 
Cost in paid-up share capital and funded and other| talists to the deposits of Soda found on the Laramie 
ieAchaeduess: plains in Wyoming. These plains extend ninety miles 
Gediner 7 $1,222,249,025| #long the line of the Union Pacific Railroad, east of the 
; ornate le mo: 40 Anat "330,937, 705| Medicine Bow river, and are from twenty-five to forty 
P ido: iad 609 697,640} Miles wide. Within the limits of these plains are sever- 
we cee cot et te tat ve Se A tie, al sola Jakes or ponds. They are formed by depres- 
en g4¢)| 8ions in the surface, which in the spring of each year, 
— 2 apoE $ a are filled with water produced from the melting of 
Bonds ‘ERE aE: 499 275,600 snow. When the dry weather comes, ina very few 
hacer aes atest sae ici Sar days this water evaporates, leaving the ground covered 

: with crystals of soda. Analysis of the product of a 
otal indebtedness... -- THO,7ET,IT0 number of these lakes gave from fifty-one to fifty-eight 
ee Se 2 941.601.540| Pet cent. sulphate of soda, with the component part of 
Se coat one ate of. re a me seates water, making chemically pure sulphate of soda. Otn- 


ers of these lakes contain borate and nitrate of soda, 
with sulphate in almost equal proportions. A writer in 
the Chicago Times, says that an examination of ove of 
these beds, showed a deposit of the soda crystals more 
than five feet deep covering uinety acres of surface. 
For the production of the soda of commerce from the 
raw material, it is necessary to use carbonate of lime 
and bituminous coal ; and it is said that a short distance 
from these deposits, there is an abundance of limestone 
of the best kind, for yielding the desired carbonate, 
while a few miles westward coal is f-und which meets 
all requirements. 


It will be perceived from the above statement, and 
it is a point which is worthy of special attention in 
* the United States, that the funded and other indebt- 
edness of the railways of Great Britain amounts to 
but a little over one quarter (26.47 per cent.) of their 
total cost. 

This indebtedness bears interest as follows: 

At rates not exceeding 3 per cent $4,899,970 
Exceeding 8 and not exceeding 4 per cent__398,884,565 
Exceeding 4 and not exceeding 5 per cent__361,398 270 
Exceeding 5and not exceeding 8 per cent__ 18,584,365 


$778,717,170 





Mexican Batuway EntTeErprises.—Of the railroad 
concessions approved at the last session of the Mexican 
Congress, the most important is that for the Mexican 
International Railroad, from Leon (population 10,000), 
in the State of Guanajuato, 700 miles to the Rio Grands, 


Total indebtedness 
Average interest, say 4.52 per cent. 
The number of passengers carried by the railways of 
the United Kingdom for the last five years is as 
follows : 














1869__- 312,759,053 | 1872___-__-- 422,874,822) there to connect with the International Railroal of 
1870__- --- -336 545,897 | 1873. -----__ 455,320,188) Texas, and thus with the entire railroad system of the 
1871. on om -875,220,7 54 | United States. From Leon to the City of Mexico, two 
The receipts for the year 1873 were as follows: hundred and eighty miles, the surveys, under a con- 
From p:ssenger traffie__.-----$119,269,460 4131) cession previously voted ure not in progress, and the 
From goods traffic__.--------- 159,107,645 55.11) Jine will probably be completed by the time the iuter- 
_ Miscellaneous reecipts._---- 10,382,895 358) national road from the border shall reach Leon. Ar- 
; aeacane | rangements are in progress to insure the exclusive use 
pp ona nn- se en-- goed 53.00 of American material in the construction of these roads. 
orking expenses___._.-. ~~. ,764, . 
4 ; pres i | Jure.—The utilization of jute material is now an 
_ Net receipts... -.--. ..------$184,945,760 47.00 important industry in ttn The waste fibre is 


The net receipts, as above, amonnt to 4.59 per vent. 
on the sum of the paid-up capital and indebtedness, or 
total cost, of all the roads. 

The dividends paid upon the share capital of the rail- 
ways of the United Kingdom for the year 1873, were as 
follows: 

On $226,485,615, no dividend. 

# On $57,843,780, not exceeding 1 per cent. 





stair carpets, painted in bright colors, are actually 
made of this substance for six cents per yard, and 


| 


r cent. ing 100,000 tons. 
On $109,850,380, exceeding 2 and not execceding %'five times as much as that of flax ; the length of 
r cent. fibre is frequently twelve feet, and, as it is now 
On $251,243,885, exceeding 3 and not excecding 4| bleached to snowy whiteness, its uses are greatly 


1,176,835 
10,005,950 | Danv ers, the government director of the Indian rail- 


130,350|way companies, describing the progress which has 
2,379,505 ’ 


435,925 
$108,729,800 

This would make an average dividend of 5.07 per 
cent. upon the total share capital of the railways of the 


worked into paper, and even the dust from the mills 
is made available in the production of “silk” hats; 


coarse but serviceable bed covers are made proportion- 
‘ally cheap. It is this cheapness that gives industrial 
importance to the business .n question, and which has 
|caused so rapid an increase in the manufacture—the 
On $35,913,900, exceeding 1 and not exeeeding 2) amount worked up in Dundee alone, last year, reach- 
The produce of jute is said to be 


Raieways 1 Inpia.—The report of Mr. Juland 


been going on during the year 1874 in the develop- 
ment of the railway system of India, both as regards 
its expansion and working, has just come ouz. 

An addition of 558 miles was made to the 5,715 
which were open at the beginning of the year, extend- 
ing the length of railway now open in India to 6,273 
miles. Of these, 727 are double and 5,546 single; 
5,686 are constructed on the five feet six inches guage, 
and 587 on the metre guage. A further length of 
2,158 miles is in course of construction. It was 
statec. in last year’s report that Lord Salisbury had 
decided that the Indus Valley {\ailway should be con- 
structed on the standard guage of five feet six inches, 
and it was also mentioned that the line between 
Lahore and Peshawur would be coustracted on the 
same guage “if considerations derived from the ad- 
vanced state of the works” should not, in the opinion 
of the Viceroy, make this course inexpedient. By a 
resolution passed by the Governor-General in Council 
on the 3rd‘ ot August last, it was decided that the 
Punjab Northern Railway should be constructed on 
the tive feet six inches guage, light rails being vsed, 
and certain works being so executed in the first in- 
stance as to be capable of being subsequently 
strengthened, and made uniform in all zespects with 
the Indus Valley line. Arrangements were imme- 
diately made for giving effect to this decision, and 
the works are now being prosecuted on the larger 
scale. A table, giving the dimensions and cost of 
the principle railway bridges, shows that some of the 
largest works of the kind have been erected in India. 
They are chiefly constructed with iron girders on 
piers and vary from 1,000 feet to 9,000 feet in length, 
and from £16,000 to £460,000 in cost.—London 
Times. 


A METHOD oF Rapip Transit, not for passengers, but 
for timber, has come into use in Ca'iforn.a, and is 
found not only effective, but exceedingly cheap where 
the requisite conditions are at hand. These are a wooded 
hill or mountain and a supply of water. A flume is con- 
structed down the side of the declivity. and the lamber 
is floated down. ‘There are miny of these flumes in the 
Sierras, one of the largest running trom the vicinity of 
Lake Tahoe down to the line of the railroad. The San- 
Francisico Bulletin says that in Sante-Craz county a 
company has constructed a narrow-gauge railroad from 
the beach at Santa Cruz six miles no-therly to the town 
of Felton, where it connects wi ha flume which extends 
up the valley of the San Lorenzo fifteen miles to a body 
of redwood timber, which has heretofore been practically 
inaccessible. Steam mills bave been erected at the 
upper terminus of the flume, and their products sent 
down to the railroad. by which it can be cheaply trans- 
ported to navigable water. Lumber firewood posts 
stakes and bark can be floated down this flume, the cost 
of which i8 about half as great as that of a narrow-gauge 
railroad running over level ground. A moderate 
amount of water thus utilized will carry down a great 
quantity of lumber. 


AccoRDING To THE MOST EXACT TESTS yet made, the 
quantity of iron in solid coluuns of the strength and 
height necessary for carrying the floors of ordinary 
warchouses and workshops, is fully fifty per cent. greater 
than that which would suffice to cast hollow columns of 
similar strength and height. Thus, a solid column of 








nt. 


multiplying. 


per ce 
On $705,066,120, exceeding 4 and not exceeding 5) 


r cent. 
175,360,945, i ing 6! 
On $175,360,945, exceeding 5 and not exceeding 6) ibe ‘Trep Becsmete Gteal works. 


per cent. 
On $190,494,630, exceeding 6 and not exceeding 7) 
On $273,122,125, exceeding 7 and not exceeding 8. 
On $13,075,960, exceeding 8 and not exceeding 9| nails for other purposes. 
“On $100 059,525, exceeding 9 and not exceeding 10 


fr cent. \ty 22 factories, producing 2,610,000 pounds of cheese 


' “eugetet exceeding 10 and not exceeding 11 Mercer and Venango counties !1 factories, pro tucing| 
—— , ‘ |647,700 pounds of c eese ; the aggregate in the four 
Fn on exceeding 11 and not exceeding 12 northwest ¢ unties of Fucmepieette is 101 factories, 
_ | producing 9,557,7 ds of : 
On $8,858,275, exceeding 12 and not exceeding 19|"°t*7s 9957.70 pounds of cheese 
per cent. 


Total share capital, $2,162,84,370. 


A new Invustry will probably be founded upon a 
recent successful experiment in making Steel Nails at 
The small scraps 
which were formerly refuse are now worked up into nails 
which are said to be preferable to the best wrought or 
malleable nails for the purpose to which the latter are 
applied, while they are far better than the ordinary cut 


Crawrorp County, Pa., has in operation 68 facto- 
ries, producing 6,310,000 pounds of Cheese ; Erie coun- 


cast iron, four inches in diameter, weighing forty pounds 
per lineal foot, has only the same amount of strength 
as a hollow column five inches in external diameter 
and 9-16th of an inch in thickness, weighing twenty-nine 
pounds per lineal foot, when the height is nine feet; and 
a solid column twelve feet in height, seven inch in di- 
ameter, and weighing, 122-4 pounds per lineal foot, is 
only of equi strength with a hollow column of similar 
height, having an external diameter of nine inches, 2 
thickness of one inch, and weighing eighty pounds per 
lineal foot. It is ascertained, too, that within certain 
limits, the strength of columos is as the 3-6th power of 
the diameter in inches, and universally as the 1-7th 
;| power of the length or height of the column. 











Tue Frere [nscrance Capitat or New York Stare. 
|—The total capital of all the Insurance companies of all 
'kinds in this State is $32,000000, and the average divi- 
|dend paid for the year 1874 was 11.27 per cent.—and 


= 


Tue VaLvue or Farms 1N Catirornta, by the census | the year 1874 was an exceptionably profitable one for the 
\of 1870, amounted to $141,240,028 ; while in 1860 her fire insurance companies. Fire insurance companies pay 


The report of the Board of Trade does not give| farms were of the value only of $48,746,804. It thus taxes on a'l their capital aud other assets which are not 
the amount of the dividends respectively paid ; but | appears that the actual value of productive farms bad! balanced by liabilities—liabilities as defined by the 
calculating the same at the highest rate indicated, the , nearly trebled in ten years, a rate of increase absolutely | State laws—or invested in Governmet bonds which arc 





return would be as follows: | without parallel except in the new and rich agricultur 
Amount of dividend paid at 1 per cent___ $578,435) States of lowa, Kansas, Minnesota, and Nebraska. 
I SE Ah ae 718,275 aes 
S| EEE TE le 3,295,510! Tue AssoLute Toran or tHe Pusric Dests owed 
ee een 10,049,755) in California, including State, county, city and town 
a ee 
At GO per cent.................__.- 
fe I ed 13 634.620) the value of property in the State amounts to $764, 
oe ee eee 21 849,770! 631,524. 





al'exempt from taxation. During 1874 the fire and 
|marine insurance companies alone of this State paid in 
taxes $617,844,82, 


—_—_-— 


It Is ESTIMATED THAT THE YIELD OF GOLD aND Sinver 


35,253,305) indebtedness, is only $18,000,000, a sum a little larger| from the mines of Colorado for the first months of the 
10,521,655) than that owed by the city of Cincinnati alone; while| present ycar fo ts up, in gold, $1,052,709 and in silver, 


$104, 039. This is not supposed to include the pro- 
ducts of the placer mines fur that period. 


| 





The total income from all sources 








I~ 














See 








THE ALBION. 








Tur Gas Companies or Lonpoy.—The following] 


table of Results is taken from the Metropolitan Gas |liants ia America, and one with a romantic history, is|] 
Companies’s accounts, tor the year ending December |now for sale at the store of Joslin & Park, Salt Lake|artesian wells is not fit to drink. 


31st, 1874:— 
The total capital, including bor- £ 
The total rental from sale of gas was 2,939,962 17 
The public lights cost. --------~--- 
The rents paid the Companies for 


The residual prodncts realized --_ - 


MI ic sche bs tale psec ac --- 38,714,909 5 
The total expenditure on revenue 

RR ee ee eo 2,778,981 9 3 
The gross profit was_...-------- 935,927 16 
IU NI IE aici cities stemccans 1,773,707 14 4 
Purifying materials_____...----- 52,307 14 9 
Supervision and labor in manufac- 

EE Se SEE eee 256,106 10 
Ordinary repairs and maintenance 

o seis. oe eee 248,921 1 6 
Salaries and management -_-_.--. 21,972 11 5 
Collectors’ commission_-._----- s 37,054 0 10 
Stationery and printing_-.--._--- 19,468 9 11 
Dee O. .Was -. 19,490 0 0 


pg eee 1,474 13 
Expense of distribution of gas_--- 147,640 18 
Law and Parliamentary charges__ 10,206 10 
wae Gas, Oe... 2a... : 49,823 18 

The total gas rental of the metropolis, so nearly 
amounting to three millions per annum, and the figure 
at which the value of the residual products is stated, 
will excite surprise. The different Companies vary 
much in this respect, one making 36 bushels of coke 
per ton of coal used, while another made but 31} 
bashels. So inregard to tar, one made 11 gallons per 
ton, another only 84 gallons. 


oe > 





Tae Britisn Boarp or Trade ReturNs For AuGusr 
again show a decline in the exports. Tae total declared 
value of the exports for the month was £19,418,876, 
against £20,503 756 in August, 1874, and £22,657,334 
in August, 1873. The exports for the eight months 
ended August 8lst were of the value of £149,511.84, 
against 159,477,032 in the corresponding period of 1874, 
and £171,401,295 in the corresponding period of 1873. 
In the imports the returns also show « decline. The 
value of articles imported in August was £31,200,145, 
against £32,317,228 in August, 1874, and £29,894,506 
in August, 1873. For the eight months ended August 
31st the value of the imports was £250,505,786, against 
£252,076,883 in the corresponding period of 1874, and 


£245,970,964 in 1873. The total imports of gold and |p 


silver during August, amounted to £2,549,633, against 
£3,006,138 in August, 1874, ond £2,724,611 in August, 
1873. For the first eight months of the year the value 
of the imports was £24,666,893, against £19,923,970 in 
ths corresponding period of 1874, and £21,988,000 in 
1873. The total export of gold and silver in August 
amounted to £1,744,787, against £1,380,494 in August, 
1874, and £1,244,408 in August, 1873. The exports 
for the eight months ended August 31st amounted to 
£15,322 383, against £16,475,993 in the corresponding 
period of 1874, and £19,641, 833 in 1873. 


Tue Dueation or Lire.—In ancient Rome during 
the period between 200 and 300 a. D., tae average 
duration of life among the upper classes was 30 years. 
In the present century, among the same classes of 
people, it amounts to 50 years. In the sixteenth 
century the mean duration of life in Geneva was 
21.21 years, between 1814 and 1833 it was 40.68 
years, and at the present time as many people live to 
70 years of age as 300 years ago lived to the age of 
43. In the year 1693 the British Government bor- 
rowed money, the amouat borrowed to be paid in 
annuities, on the basisof the mean duration of life at 
that time. The State Treasury made thereby a good 
bargain, and all parties to the transaction were satis. 
tied. Ninety-seven years later Pitt established an 
other tontine or annuity company, based on the pre- 
sumption that the mortality would remain the same- 
as a hundred years before. But in this instance it 
trauspired that the Government had made a_ bad ber. 
gain, since, while in the first tontine 10,000 persons 
of each sex died under the age of 28, a hundred years 
later only 5,772 males and 6,416 females died under 
this age. From these facts it appears that life under 
certain favorable influences has gained in many and 
probably ia all its forms and manifestations, both in 
vigor and duration. 


At tue Britisn Association the other day, Professor 
W. F. Barrett, in a paper on the effeets of heat on the 
molecular structures of Steel Wires and Rods, said that 
there is a certain critical temperature at which the mo- 
lecular character of steel changes, and that if a rod of 
stee! wire or bar is cooling, after it has sunk to a cer- 
tuin temperature it suddenly grows hotter, and for a 
moment glows more brilliantly than before. 





Tre Lake Superior mines since 1859 have yielded 
nearly 7000,000 tons of Iron. 


ADVENTURES OF a Dramonp.—One of the finest bril- 


City. This stone is 1-32 of a carat lighter than the 


s. d.|celebrated Tweed diamond, but its cutting is much bet-| which contains 47 grains of epsom salt to the gallon. 
rowed money, was------ eee 10,616,493 15 0/|ter, and it is considered by experts to be more valu-|An artesian well at Fifth and Cherry streets, Phila- 

3\able. It weighs eight and a half carats, and is exactly |delphia, contains 116 grains of foreign matter to the 
268,303 3 4\half an inch in diameter. It was for many hundred| gallon, and can only be used to condense steam for 


years in the family of an East India prince. ‘This po- 


41,426 4 2)\tentate presented it to the ex-Queen Christina of Spain, | water not fit for steam. At Seventh street and Passy- 
708,197 2 4/|who presented it to her daughter ex-Queen Isabella on|unk road there are two artesian wells, each 100 feet 


the occasion of her marriage. The latter was forced to 
sell it, with many other diamonds, and Henle Brothers, 
of New York, bought it at an auction of her diamonds, 
which was made in London. From this firm it was 
purchased by a St. Louis gentleman, with about $60,000 
worth of other diamonds. He was soon after offered 
$15,000 in gold for it by the Americus Club of New 
York, but he refused to sell it. Subsequently it was 
stolen from him while visiting at Saratoga Springs by 
thieves, who employed what is known as the umbrella 
game. While alighting from the cars, a man spread an 
umbrella in his face, and as he started back the pin was 
torn from his shirt bosom. ‘The trick was so dexterous- 
ly turned that the victim did not discover his loss for 
several hours. When, however, he found himself minus 
the wonderful brilliant, he {promptly telegraphed to the 
daily papers of New York City, offering $5,000 reward, 
and no questions asked. Jn twenty-four hours his pin 
was restored, and the thieves were the richer the amount 
of the reward. 

After this the same gentleman came to Salt Lake City 
and traded his diamond four mining property, valued at 
$22,000. This mine—the Eureka Zintic—developed 
well, and the lucky speculator realized over $60,000 
from his investment. ‘The miner who received the 
stone was cheated out of it by Chicago gamblers, who 
sold it to a diamond deaier who,'in return, sold it to the 
firm in this city that now possess it. 





Porutar Occurations in Great Britain aNd 1N 
tuk Unitep Srates.—The following figures are taken 
from the censuses of the two countries. In observing 
the differences, it should be remembered that the popu- 
lation of England and Wales is 22,712,266, and of the 
United States 38,555,083, according to the respective 
censuses of 1871 and 1870 : 





England United 

Occur ations. and Wales. States. 
Tnok ©) 0H ....0.cccccerccsccescecccccce SR AUO 61.579 
C mmercial Tiavelers........- coccccccesce 39,922 7.262 
PUREE OK ivcsccccscs bebe 60-0¢c0eeebue- etna REE 16 976 
Corch meu and Cortere..... inca ee ah eoee kl 4,253 120 756 
Meichant Seamon.. oo... cece ebeseons 175,28 56,64" 
MEO B.. cetcseees wees sskeeoere evccees 219,907 2,931,299 
DEN cua « deer Mees sbueceeben eames 44,814 39,56" 
Watch and Clock Wakure..........cccesesss 21.273 3.505 
WONINGID. .ccccrccscvcveccscoes veeceeso 5 697 2017 
I. ..0 ss nneaneks0+.00eeneseesasbauee 205 833 814.560 
Bricklayer~ oud Masups....... oveccsecescs SOND 89,149 
Ml ine:s nod Dreesm kets... 2.2... ...... 301,109 92,081 
Boot and Shoe Makes... .. 223 B65 17'.127 
eae cccnses BSCR 44 354 
Mal BH scceeccess tibebiwewaneeey coccccccs 59,066 2,680 
OE, ca csccne ves ceesesecescece osaee 111 094 74.410 
Blackemiths.......... oes eve ceenns-coscesetle Gee 141,774 


The larger number of dressmakers, milliners, and ba- 
kers in the smaller population of England and Wales, 
may be accounted for by the fact that in the United 
States much of the work of those trades is done by 
housewives. 





ComsuMPTION oF SiLK tN Evropr.—It appears from a 
recent return that the consumption of silk in Europe is 
male up of pretty equal proportions of home and foreign 
silk. During the year of 1874 the total of raw silk 
produced is stated at 9,050,000, pounds, while the 
amount exported from Asia is 11,500,000 pounds, mak- 
Ing a toial of upwards 20,500,000 pounds, as the en- 
tire consumption of silk in Europe during 1874. The 
countries included in the report are Italy, France, Spain, 
Greece, Turkey, Georgia, Persia,India, China and Japan. 
The great proportion—to the amount of four fifths of the 
silk employed in Europe—comes from Italy and China. 
China itself has exported, mainly from Shanghai, 8,000,- 
000 pounds of silk. The share of Italy is estimated at 
6,900,000 pounds. France has furnished 1,600,000 
pounds; Spain about 310,000 pounds; Greece under 30,- 
000 pounds; Turkey bas furnished 1,600,000 pounds; 
Georgia and Persia, 880,000 pounds; India, 935,000 
pounds; and Japan about 1, 200,000 pounds. 





A Srap or Quariz Rock was recently shipped 
from the Greene mine, Nevada, containing more than 
two square feet, through which there was a streak 
about four inches wide, that was nearly or quite one- 
half gold. The piece was estimated to be worth at 
least: $1,500. 





Freponia, in Cnaurauqua County N. Y. was the 
first village in this country to be lighted with natural 
gas. Humboldt noted this peculiar phenomenon in 
his memoirs. The gas is gathered in a gas receiver of 
12,000 cubic feet capacito on a central street, and fur- 
nishes all the gas that is now in use in that village. 
This gas has a greater diffusive power and more sub- 
stance than coal gas, and lasts longer. 














3/in November, 1862; 16 cents in July, 1863; 8 cents in 


Artesian Wetis.—The Philadelphia Times pub- 
ishes an interesting letter showing that the water of 
There is an artesian 
well at Reading 2,000 feet deep, costing $22,000, 


the boiler. An artesian well in South street furnishes 


deep, but the water of both is so impure that it can 
only be used for condensing. The water of the well 
ut the Continental Hotel is not pure. At Louisville 
there is a well 2,649 feet deep, one in St. Louis 2,087 
feet deep, one in South Bend and one in Terre Haute, 
but the water of them: all is impreguated with miner. 
als, and fit only for medicinal uses. At Atlantic City 
a number of wells have been bored in the hope ‘of 
getting pure water, but not one yields water fit for 
household use. 











































THe Peor_e OF THE Britisu [sies consume abouts 
“ quarter,” 8 bushels of wheat per capita each year, 

he poorest class eat wheaten bread, a foolish pride 
preventing their using corn-meal. Efferts to intro- 
duce it have failed. Oat-meal forms part of the food 
used in Scotland. Wheat is the staple food north of 
the Tweed. The acreage of wheat in Great Britain 
steadily diminishes and pasturages increases, while 
the populatiun increases 400,000 a year. Thus the 
British Isles import every year about 8,000,000 
bushels more than they did the year before, and nes 
cessarily import more cattle, too, for increase in pas- 
ture land has not kept pace with the increased demand 
for meat, as England is now a nation of beef-eaters, 


AN INTERESTING archeological discovery was made in 
Crimea recently while msking excavations for the foun- 
dations of a building. A tomb was uncovered contain- 
ing the following objects: A head-dress of solid gold, 
partly resembling a crown and partly a helmet ; two 
cups of the same metal, a ring containing a precious 
stone, a golden coronet, several gold brooches, and a 
coin on which is the effigy of Alexander the Great. 


Tue Lare Conreperate Currency.—Col. Blanton 
Duncan has written an article to the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial, on the Confederate currency. Le says the 
total issue never reached $350,000,000, and its depre- 
ciation was less than is popularly believed. He says 
the paper dollar was worth 85 cents in gold in Noy- 
ember, 1861 ; 60 cents in May, 1862; 45 or 50 cents 


November, 1863; 5 cents in May, 1864; from which 
period to the termination of the war it fluctuated, 
going up once to 6 cents, and only failing entirely as 
a medium inthe last two months prior to the capitu- 
lation, when every one.saw that defeat was inevitable, 


If WAS AN ACCIDENTAL DISCOVERY BY GOODYEAR, 
that brimstone would vuleanise India rubber, and cer- 
tainly one of the most important to the industrial in- 
terests of the world. A casual discovery, of a recent 
date, it is said, makes it possible to enamels car axles, 
and, indeed, all the various discript‘oas of bearing, and 
by this means to prevent the frictivn aud heat which 
proves so expensive, dangerous and oftimes disastrous, 
in the running of cars and machines. It is stated thas 
it can be applied like a lubricant, and just as readily, 
which if practically demonstrated by coutinuous use, 
must insure its universal introduction. 


Iv 1s CLAIMED for the Dominion of Canada that it 
ranks third—at lowest, fourth—in importance among 
the ship-owniug countries of the world. The list of 
vessels exhibit a total of 6,930, measuring 1 258,363 
tons. Of these 634 are steamers, 236 ships, 546 barks, 
25 barkentines, 62 brigs, 542 brigantines, 3,785 schoon- 
ers, and 1,100 smaller vessels. Four hundred and 
ninety-six new vessels, measuring 190,756 tons, were 
built m 1874, 


Tue Crry Desr in San Francesco, Cat., instead of 
being a heavy permanent morigage upon the property 
of citizens, is a mere bagatelle, amounting to $3,700,- 
000, or only one and a half per cent. upon its valua- 
tion of $260,000,000, a less percentage upon its pros 

erty, than the debt of any other city in the whole 
Tnion. 


THe MANUFACTURE OF SEWING MaciiNe NEEDLES is 
carried on extensively in Brockton, Mass, and in the 
past year the production at two manufac orics has been 
nearly 5,000,000. At present they are finishing about 
20,000 needles a day. 


Mr. Smiru, whose discoveries at Nineveh have exci- 
ted so much interest among scholars, resume his exca- 
vations at that point under the direction of the trustees 
of the British Museum. His work on the ‘‘ Chaldean 
Account of Genesis” is in press, and will shortly be 
issued. 
Tue Rice crop oF Louisiana amounted to only 3,000 
baarels in 1869, but the yield of this year will reach 
200,000 barrels. One planter has 2,500 acres of it. 
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British India as a Marriage Market. 


The Bombay Gezette, of the 14th ult., thinks that the Indian 
mother must often look back with a fond regret to those days 
when the matrimonial market was vot overstecked, aud when 
suitors were more plentiful than spiasters, Her memory, per- 
baps, carries ber back to her own Gays of girlhood, when from 
the moment she sailed at Gravesend, to the not dist»nt bour 
when she was bappily disposed of in the far Mofassil, all male 
creation was at ber feet, with whatever wealth men had to offer 
in exchange but for ber smiles. Those were the days when 
soldiers, civilians, and merchants hungered and thirsted for 
marriaze. There was no shilly-shally about popping the 
question in those good old times. The great difficulty was to 
prevent a superabundance of popping from too many love-lorn 
awains together. But things are altered materially for the worse 
pow and trere is a tightness in the Indian matrimonial market 
of this present year of grace which, we veritably believe, will 
drive some mothers to despair, if events do not speedily ar‘se 
to restore the reputation of India as a good market for the girls, 
Considering the very thin disguise that parents now-a-days 
think is necessary to shroud their connubial designs in from 
society at large, it would be absurc to pretend a delicacy which 
nobody sees on the great domestic question of marrying and 
giving in marriage. ‘Che alternative for a young lady without 
fortune is perhaps the life of a pour relation, of a gove ness, or 
companion. Sensible girls see the matrimonial question from 
a business-like point of view, and are content to marry and be 
happy ever afterward, as we sincerely wish they may be. How- 
ever, if s-nsible girls cannot meet the sensible men to make 
things smooth between them, a difficulty arises that is not read 
ily to be surmounted, and it is in the vain efforts to climb this 
hardle in the course matrimoni |, that rome parents tumble to 
the ground with grievous groans over the manners of the times, 
wh ch render such acrobatic feats a pa nfal necessity. The fact 
is, that young men cannot marry in India any longer with those 
prospects of comfort which in olden days made them speak uf 
Matrimony as a omething awfully jolly. What with the rise in 
prices, the debased rupee, the frightfol extravagance of femi- 
nine fashions, and the parsimony of the Government of India, 
which has abolished hundreds of appointments and cut duwn 
the salaries 0 s0 many more, no young man with bis senxer 
about him will risk the maintenance of two persons—povsibly 
an eventual dozen—on an income insufficient for the purposes 
of one, Thus Wiss Quibye is left lamenting on th: shore of 
celibacy while Captain Mull navigates bis own canoe on the 
open ocean there, avoiding the quicksands represented by wa- 
ving tresses, bright eyes, and twinkling ankles, that in these 
days of State economies bring men to poverty and rags. Mr. 
Lowe's Competitionwalla, who asked the Government for a com- 
passionate allowance wherewith to educate his children, is no 
exaggeration of the poverty of the day. Hundreds ot married 
men 1n India at this moment are fighting the battle of life with 
very little-—-ve might almost say, without anyamm nition A 
misery, long ago unknown in India, that is to say, gentvel pov- 
erty, ia common enough bere now, and debt is pow incurred in 
India not so much through extravagance as under necessity. 
Naturally when watcbing the shattered wrecks of matrimonial 
ventures abont them, the young and wary gentlemen of the 
country sbeer clear of such signals of distress ; whence, we re- 
peat, the memory of the mother for the past, and the decadence 
of a trade which dealt chiefly in beauty. [op justice, however, to 
the young men from the Mofussil, we must say that the mon- 
strous ex ravagance of female dress bas much to do with their 
avoidance of marriage. Ten-gninea dresses and three-guinea 
bonnets, comiog fast and furious on one another to answer the 
demar ds of church, dances, and dinners upon them, are enough 
to bring any modest income to untimely grief; but snch is the 
rage for dress to-day, that we constently see girls wilfully fright- 
ening away their lovers with their gorgeous robes rather than 
deny themselves the gratification of flaunting them in the faces 
of other women. This may be pleasure for the moment; bat 
it certainly does not induce proposals. In short, between dress 
and her lover the girl falla to the ground, which is a pity, for 
nature doubtless intended her, but for Worth and bis kind, to 
be a gracious wife, and the happy mother of children. 











‘Tue Wortp or Lonoon.—The Metropolis of the 
British Ewpire, the largest city the world ever saw covers, 
within fifteen miles radius of Charing Cross, neatly 700 square 
wiles, and pumbers within these boundaries 4,(00,: 0! of inbab- 
itants It comprises 1,0 0,0 0 foreigners from every region of 
the globe. It contains more Jews than the whole of Palestine, 
more Roroan Catholies than Rome itse'f, more Irish thau Dab- 
lia, more Scotchmen than Edinburgh. The port of London has 
every day on its waters 1,0 © sbips and 9,00) sailors. Upward 
of 12) persons are added to the population daily, or 49,0 0 
yearly, a birth taking place every five miuates, and a death 
every eight minutes. On an average twenty-eight wiles of 
streets are opened +-nd 9,'(0 houses boilt every year. In its 
pos al districts there is a yearly delivery of 233,000.: 00 of letters. 
On the police register there are the names of 120,0u0 habitual 
criminals, increasing by many thousands every year. More 
than one-third of all the crime of the country is committed io 
London or at least brought to light there. ‘here are as many 
‘eer shops and gin palaces as would, if their fronts were placed 
side by side, reace from Charing Cross to Portsmonth, a dis- 
tance of seventy-three mites, and 38 000 drankards are unnually 
brought before its magistrates. Ihe shope open on Sundey 
wo ld form streets sixty miles long. It is estimated that there 
are above 1,00',0' 0 of the people who are practically heathen, 
wholly neglecting the ordinances of religion. At least 9 0 ad- 
ditional « burches and chapels would be required for the wants 
of the people.— Leisure Hours. 





A Caution For Lapres.—Women of the present day 
are happily too strong-minded to paint their faces or dye thei 
bair, (says the Pall Mall Gazette,) even were such proceedings 
necessary to heighten their attractions. They can therefore af 
ford to smile ata warning conveyed by the Sanitary Record 
against the use of cosmetics and bair dyes, which frequently 
coatain lead, and consequently produce disastrous results on the 
inner system, hardly compensated tor by their pleasing effects 
on the onter system. It seems a patient was lately admitted 
into King’s College hospital, sofferingstrom all the symptoms of 


lead pvison. On inquiry, it was found that the sofferer wus a | such cases these closets, with their contents, become laboratories | gallons of warm water will doa large carpet. 


Connoisseurs of Character. 





Nowhere perbaps does popular belief exhibit its hastiness and 
inadequacy more conspicuously than in the readiness of most 
persona to prono an opinion respecting the characters and 
motives of others. The confidence with which many a man 
and roman will talk about the desires and babits of a compara- 
tively new acquaintance must strike a reflective mind as a signal 
illustration of the eagerness of mankind to seem wise. There 
are many wnose modesty and good sense would p event their 
giving an opinion on any point of scientific knowledge or 
esthetic appreciation, who nevertheless feel no hesitation in 
passing judgment respecting matters of conduct of which their 
knowledge is infinitesimal. Numbers of pecple who do not in 
the least seem to be ashamed of ignoranve respecting most mat- 
ters of ciscussion, are quite sensitive as to their reputation for 
cnowledge with respect to the intricacies of human character. 
“ hen, for example, there is an addition tothe society : f a small 
town through the arrival of a new femily, there is the greatest 
impatience to have « definite aud fixed opinion respecting the 
idioeynerasies of the new comers. ‘There will certainly be more 
than one knowing person whose supposed quickness of percep- 
tion will at once enable them, satisfactorily to themselves, to de- 
fine and characterize the man or woman about whom cariosity 
is natarally aroused. I[t is curious, too, to notice the readiness 
o* others to accord to these persons the special faculty for intu- 
ition which they clsim for themselves, Itkas often been re. 
marked that the first condition of winning the confidence of 
others is to display a fair amount of self-contidence, and this 
trnth is fally illustrated in the case cf the people whom we are 
now cons dering. When a lady gives out among her acquain- 
tance th t she is avy expert in matters of charaster and disposi- 
tion, she speedily gains an enviable reputation for this kind of 
prescience. If there is any new character to be deciphered, 
a‘ ont which there hangs a certain mystery, she is the authori y 
to whom all repair jn order to acquire definite information. Ifa 
scandal is just germinating, and everybody is on tiptoe respect- 
ing its real nature and results, it is this connoissuer who is re- 
sorted to for a final solution of the problem. In this way peo- 
ple are sustained in the pleasing belief that they possess some 
easy avenue 'o the minds and hearts of their fellows, thanks to 
which they are enabled to dispense with the tardy methods of 
observation, comparison and analysis, and to read a new charac- 
ter as confidently 4s an unfolded letter.— Saturday Review. 


Cornish Sardines. 


A new trade, which promises to become of great importance 
has lately been establisbed in Cornwall. The fisheries of that 
country are of world-wide renown, but there is one branch 
which fas not been developed to the extent of which it is capa- 
ble. and that is the pilchard fishery. A company called the 
Cornish Sardine Company, whose offices are at Falmouth, has 
established works for the purpose ot curing these tis in tins in 
the same way as the well-known French ‘‘surdines’’ are prepared. 
Considerable doubt has been expressed whether the pilchard 
and the sardine are identical ; but the question would appear to 
have been settled in the atlirmative, for the fish prepared by the 
above-named company are folly «qual in flavor to the best 
sardines imported from France. The fish are beheaded and 
cleaned, and after being cured are placed in tins, which are filled 
up with the best olive oil and hermetically sealed. Both large 
and small fish are prepared ip this way, the former being called 
**Pilchards in oil,” and the latter ‘‘Cornish Sardines,” und botb | 
form a very valuable addition to the food produce «of the 
country Up tothe present time pilchards have been almost 
unknown beyond tbe limits of Devonshire and Cornwall, except 
that quantities are annually exported to [taly in a salted condi | 
tion, under the name of ‘‘famadoes ” which bas been corrupted . 
into ‘‘fair maids,’ and an immense waste of food bas followed 
in consequence of the want of some means of prepariug tbe 
pilcbard for the English market. These means the | ornish 
Sardine Company has supplied, and ‘‘pilchards’ und bome-. 
produced ‘‘sardines’’ equal to any of foreign production may 
now be had. With fish and mrat continually increising in 
price, any means of developing a new source ot food supply 
onght to be encouraged, and t'« Cornish sardine Company ia 
its endeavor to add to the industrial resources ot the country, 
deserves every success. 











Dancers or TatNtTED AtMOspHERES.—While we 
know, thus far, comparatively little of the exact causes of 


| Spanish Proverbs. 


| Here is a thorough piece of national pride: ‘A trae | idalgo 
| would rather have his clothes torn than mended ;’ and here a 
‘rap at hypocrisy, ‘You steal the pig and then give away the 
| pettitoes for God's sake.’ ‘Horse play, clown’s play and pig's 
| tail will never make a goed arrow’ is quaint as any of our own ; 
and ‘ Under a bad cloak there 1s often a good tippler,’ reminds 
as of the days of Cervantes, when g ding cid secapeg 
bung about every wine shop. The following are also very fall 
of dry humor: ‘ Have a bill to pay at Easter, and yon'll find 
Lent very short.’ ‘As useless as monkey's fat’ is an cld saying 
of the times of Indian discovery. ‘The tired ox treads hard ’ 18 
of Roman origin. The following is especially Spanish: ‘The 
smith’s dog sleeps at the noise of the hammer, aud wakes at the 
grinding of teeth.’ ‘In thinking of love you begin when you 
like, and leave off when you can’ is an old trath very bappily 
pu, ‘ Prosperity forgets even father and mother’ is a fact very 
sternly put. Good homely Spanish selfishness can often fird a 
refuge in a proverb such as ‘ My life and sonl are at your service, 
but not my pack-saddle,’ and * Pound the garlic, Pedro, while I 
grate the cheese ;’ ‘ Better be the head of a rat than the tail of 
a lion ;’ ‘I don’t want it, I don’t want it, but put it in my hood.’ 
Here is a hard proverb, steeped in the moroseness of experience, 
against borrowing : ‘ He who lends recovers not, or if he recov- 
ers, recovers not all, or if all, not the same, and if the same, a 
mortal evemy in addition.’ Some of these proverbs are very 
pictorial, as one aginst recklessness, which runs thus: *‘The 
glass dealer's horses fell out, and he looked on to see which 
kicked hardest.’ Many turn on the sayings of certain prover ial 
types, like * The unfortunate tailor of Campillo, who worked for 
ucthing and found thread.’ To jndge by the adages Spain has 
long been ripe for a reformation. ‘The devil climbs the belfry 

y the vicar’s skirts,’ ‘A turn of the key is better than a friar’s 
promise,’ ‘A church stone drops gold,’ ‘ Don’t take a good friar 
for a friend, or a bad one for au enemy,’ ‘ Che friar who begs 
for God begs fcr two,’ ‘Where friars swarm keep your eyes open,’ 
‘It is always the fools to whom the Virgin appears,’ are not 
sayiugs expressing much respect for the national faith or its 
most strenuous udvocates. Noris their particular devotion in 
the saying, ‘ From a praying young man and a fasting old one 
God rreserve my cloak ;' while in the old proverb ‘ Concerning 
the King and the Inquisition, bush !' there is a greater sense of 
cantion than respect. 








In Perits ty Wasnetwomen.—It cannot be said 
that the sort of cleanliness secured by a plentifal recourse to thé 
sarvices of washerwomen, is wholly productive of health or baup- 
pivess. Apart from the circumstances, that the soapy sisterter- 

hood are prone—especially those who protest in capitals that 
they use no chew icals—to reduce the newest and strongest rai- 
ment to the cond,tion of tinder, there is the alarming fact that, 
as a rule, they cast everybody's clo:hes in o the same cauldron, 
immerse them in the same indescribable solutions, and hang 
them up to dry in the sa ve artificial atmosphere and bumid ex- 
balation of muck. It is too horrible tu thiuk to what dreadfal 
contingenci:s the liven we wear in closest contact with the 
bighly absorptive skin is exposed io the process of purification. 
Protessor Tyndall bas not yet scared the public with same sen- 
saiional demonstration of the constituent parts of av por, euch 
as tbat with which the crdipary washerwoman fuwigates the 
clothes of ber customers, after caving them in an elixir into the 
nature of which scienze should not inquire too curiously. Mean- 
wh le somethivg shuold be done to secure at least the minimum 
of mischief from a measure of cleanliness meant to be heal b- 
preserving. An inspection of lanndries, und particularly the 
estublishments of those nondescript persons who ‘‘take in wash. 
ing.” would do much to throw new and needful ligbt on the 
perils by which we are incontinently beset. Overcrowding in 
tbe matter of living is bad enough. We are not sure whetber 
crowding clothes of all orders and conditions of foulness into 
one ‘wasb,” and then crowding them, damp aad dirt-attracting, 
into an atmosphere seething with vaporised filth, is not as 
much to be deprecated and more to be feared.—The Lancet. 





Opp Preas.—Broughm, defending a rogue charged 
with stealing a pair of boots, unable to gainsay his client’s guilt. 
demurred to bis conviction because the a:ticles appropriated 
were half boots, and balf boots were no more bovts than a half 
guinea, or balf a loaf a whole one. The objection was overruled 
by Lord Estgrove, who, with befitting solemnity, said: ‘Iam 
ot opinion that boots isa ‘nomen generale” comprehending a 





disease, our knowledve at least points t+ certain perfectiy wel) 
established traths. One of these is that man cannot live in an 
atmosphere that is tainted by exhalations trom vutrefying | 


death. Itis trae that not all of thore who live in such atmos: | 
phere ei he fall+ick or die from its effects; but it isals> true 
that not all who go into battle are shot down. In both cases 
they expose themselves to dangers from which their es ape isa 
matter of good fortune. Fewer would be shot if none went into 
battle, and fewer would die of disease if none were exposed to 
poisoned air, Our adaptability is great and we accustow our- 
selves to withstand the -ttacks of ar infected atwosphere woud- 
erfally well; but for all that, we are constantly in the presence of 
the danger, and thoogh insensibly resisting, are too often insen- 
sibly yielding to it. Some with less power to resist, or exposed 
to a stronger poison, or finally weakened by leng exposure, fall 
sick with typhoid fever or some similar disease, that springs 
directly from putrid infection. Of these, a portion die; the 
community loses their services, and it sympathizes with their 
friends in mourning tbat, ‘in the wisdom of a kind but inseru 

table Providence, it has been fouad necessary to remuve them 
from our midst.” In tbis way we blandly impose upon Divine 
Providence the responsibiiity of our own shortcomings. The 
victims of typhoid fever die, not by the act of God, but by the 
act of mun; they are poisoned to death by infe tions tbat are 
due to uans ignorance or neglect. 

Bit 5.26 - 7H 


Cursoarps.—In the construction of old houses, and 
in {OO Many Instances new ones also, a great defect is to be tound 
in the absence of any mody of ventilation for the cupboards. 
Tbis owis 100 is a serious one in all cares, butespecially in Lose 
which are devoted to the receptioa of food or of dirty linen. Lo 





organic a-atter, without danger of being made sick—sick anto | 


balf buot ; the distinction is between a half boot and a half boot; 


|the moon is always the moon, although sometimes she is a half 


moon.” Had Biougham proved the boots to be old ones, his 
man would probably have come off as triamphantly as a tramp 
tried at Warwick for stealing tour live fowls. The fowls bad 
been ‘lifted ” iu Staffordshire ; still the indictment was declar- 
ed good, it being held that a man committed felony in every 
county, through which be carried the stolen property ; but 
when it came out in evidence thut the fowls were dead when the 
bief was:taken. he was at once set free, en the groun: that he 
could not be charged with stealing four live fowls in Warwick- 
shire.—-All the Year Round 








Tue Oricin or Grass Wivows.—The term “grass 
widow” is said to be a corruption of ‘grace widow,’ the former 
expression being merely a barbarism. ‘‘Grace widow’ is the 
term applied to one who becomes a widow by grace of favor, not 
of necessity, as bv death, and originated in the early ages of 
Europeen civilization, when divorces were granted but seldom, 
and wholly by the Catholic Church. When such a decree was 
granted to @ woman, the Papal rescript stated ‘' Viduca de 
gratia,” which interpreted is * widow of grace.” In the law of 
| the French it would read, ‘* Veuve de grace,” or ‘‘grace widow,” 
“‘vueve” being translated as *‘widow.” 








Userut Htxts to HovskeEPers.--A table-spoonful 
of ammonia in one gallon of warm water will often reetore the 
cclor ot carpets, even if dissolved by avid or alkali. If a ceiling 
bas been whitewashed with the carpet down, and a few drops 
|sbould full, this will remove it. Or. after the carpet is well 
/ beaten and brushed, scour with ox-gull, which will not only ex- 
tract grease but fresben the colors. One pint of gal in three 
table and floor 


ballet dancer by profession, and, as is usual with ballet dancers, | for the manufact re of polluted air, which trom time to time oilcloths may be thus washed. The suds left from a wash, when 
was in the habit of using flake white freely as a cosmetic. This | escapes into the living rooms and makes itself unpleasautly ap amwonia is used, even if almost cold, cleanse these new floor- 


powder proved on analysis tobe composed chiefly of carbonate 
of lead. When applied to the face, the poder becomes partly 


absorbed through the mouth and nostrils, and thus enters the! wall of the capboard should also be pertorated so that atbo-. 
circulation and pervades the whole system. A friend of the pa-| rough draught could be obtained. 


|parent. The remedy for this is not difficult ; a few perf rations 
jin the doors will be found service:ble, bat if practicable the 


For damp closets and cup- 


tient was, according to her account, suffering from the same| boards which generate mildew, a trayful of qu ck lime will be 


symptoms as herse f, and there is, it is stated, nothing unasual|found to absorb the moistare nd reuder 


he air pnre, bat of| a horse which had been 


cloths well. 





Sincutar Occurrence 1n A Cuurcu.—On August 
|} 29th, a strange affair happeved at Old Windsor Chureb. While 
the Rev. Hl. Joon Blunt was officiating at the afternoon service, 
owing a disabled steam launch up the 


in the case, as symptons of lead poisoning have often been traced | course it is necessary to renew the lime from time to time as it) Thames broke away, rushed into the church, aud walked up the 
tothe use of cosmetics and also to the habitual employment! becomes tully slaked. This last remedy will be found usefal in 


of hair dyes containing lead. 
competes with beauty without paint, she does so st the risk of 
not only defeat but also death. 


In short, when beauty with paint | safes and strong rooms, the damp air of which a t frequently | and nearly injaring a young | dy. 


| most injuriousl7 ou the valuable deeds and documents which 
| they contain.—Sanitary Record. 





|m ddle aisle to the Communion rails, breaking a pew on its way, 
Many of the congregation 
ran out, and the service was stopped until the intrader had been 
removed. 



































The Erie Railway. | 





Banking Items. | 
Tue Yariosat Gotp Bank anv J) vst Covpa-| 
d¥ OF CAL -FowNIs—Tbe San Franciscu Bulletin | 
says: Arrangements are being wade to double 
the capital of this Company. ‘The present paid 
up capital is $1,000,101, which was all that a 
gold note Dank was allowed at the time the bank 
was organized, The cvstriction was removed at | 
the last session of Congrese, atd the capita! will | 
| now be ivereased to $2,000,000. 
Tue Bank or !omaues, Californ’a, opeued on | 
the 15th iust., the building being in readiness. | 
The following are the officers; President—-W. 
: ; | Dutton ; | ashier—T. J. Ables; Directors—W. 
of the company’s credit, bat advises the bond— | Dutton, Mr. Kowalsky, George Bunn, Jobn Grif- 
holders to devote the carnings of the live} fin and T.J. Ables. 
towards paying off the debts, and to i-sne cer- | 


Lonvox, September 20th, 1875. 

Sir Edward Watkin, who bas just returned 
from a personal inspection of the Erie Railway, 
has published his repoat, in which he describes 
the permanent way as quite «qual to the stan- 
dard in the United States, but the rolling stock 
he says is defective. The net revenue of the 
line is only 21 per ceut. of the gross receipts, 
and the outstanding debts of the company are 
equal to about 14 months’ profit. Sir Edward 
weuld not aise new capitalin the present state 


| 








AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA. 


New Hevived Edition, 

Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every subjec! 
Printed from new type, and illustrated with 
Several Thousand Engravings and Maps. 

‘The work originally published under the title of fu» 
New American CyCioprpia was completed in 1863, sine: 
which time the wide circulation which it has attained in 
all parts of the United States, and the signal development: 
which bave'tgken plage in eyery branch of scierce, litera 
ture, and art, have induced the editors and yublisherst 
submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to issu: 
a new edition entitled “* The American Cyclopedia.” 





Local Agents Wanted! 
An Agent Wanted for each Town 


and County in the United States. 





Yarties deriring to act as agents must accompany their 
application by a letter of recommendation as to character 
and responsibility from and signed by the Editor of a 
newspaper pablished in the town or county for which 
agent proposes t» act. ‘The agency is to sell the bonds of 


the Industrial Erhibition Company 





yr — . _ ; 
tificates for the morigage interest. President} Gone Baten. —TSs am Taenetee Saw <6 the 


Within the last ten years the progress of discovery 1» \ 


Jewett is big: ly spoken of, and the bondhold- 
ers are advised to support him to the utmost. 
A wemorandum has been signed securing to 
Exglish interests a substantial influence in the 
management of the company, promising to 
place the whole business on an_ intelligible 
footing. 

Sir Edward Watkin says Mr. Jewett speaks 


| 1th inst. says: A singalar difficulty bas ar's- 
en with gold notes in California. Jt is znown 
| that for each $s0 ot gold notes issued, there are 
|deposited in the United States Treasury at 
| Wasbington $1 0 n United States bonds. These 
|bonds areat an actail premiam ; that is, the 
| bond deposited for the secunty of the $~0 of 
|yold notes is worth over $1) in gold. Under 
}such circumstances, it is strange that there 


every department of knowledge has made a new work ot 
reference an imperative want. 

The movement of political affairs \as kept pace with ih: 
discoveries of science, and their fruitful application to the 
inéustrial and useful arts and the convenience and ve- 
finement of social life. Great wars and consequent re,o- 
lutions have occurred, involving national changes o 


‘Whole Bonds $20 each. 


‘Half =“ 7 © 
Quarter “ > 


pecuhar moment. The civil war of our own country, | 


confidently of the probable tuture progress of sbonld be any of these notes returved to the which was at its height when the last volume of the eld | 


the net carnings, but Le (Sir Edward) postpones | yanks. It 1s stated that there are $2,590,’ 00 of 
an expression of bis own opinion, until he bes | g ld notes in this State. 
had an opportunity to inspect the next annoal | ayaa anys 5 The banki 
account and balance sheet. Pending or pro- hee +f O. Ml ‘Tyl > hOel al Wa all awa” 
posed litigations with various parties involve | Neeet§ aot J “3 re he ye esha, Wis., 
complicated transactions and large umonnts. | “OS® Ags : ar om Septensees =e, and subse- 
The probable results ct these proceedings can-|Qveotly made an paca pes The immediate 
not be included in the Jedger entries necessary | “GS Was the absconding of E. R. Hendri, who 
for coustructing a balance sheet, He contin | YS largely indebted to tbe bank. 
ues: ‘In the present state of the credit of} Tae Micuasics’ Bank or MontreaL suspend- 
Erie the undertaking seems to me as impossi- | ed op Septeaiber 21st in consequence of the dis- 
ble as it would be unwise, even if possible, to | covery of serious defaleatoins, which interrupted 
endeavor to raise and remit more capital from | the negotiations in progress for an smalgama- 
England, ! can recommend no policy but that | tion with another bank, The directors announce 
of self-redemption. The .railway must pay its | tbat the interests of the billholders and deposi- 
debts by using that part of its current net carn-| ors are fully protected, and the directors hope 
ings which tbe courts may permit to be so ap jt an early day to make such an arrangement 
propriated. A receivership 18 the alternative of }as will secure the best possible realization 
the time. Fcreclosure bas been breatened. If|tor sbarebolders. The directors say that iv 
tue latter is to be avoided, there must be co-op- | consequence of serious defalcations they deew 
eration and control in the working of the form |it their duty, for the protection of all inter- 
er. Ladvise you to accept the receivership as | ests, to suspend payment for the present, 
the best alternative, under all the cireumstan-| The Mechanics’ Bank has a paid up capital, 
stances, noW possible. And | further advise | by latest returns, of only $456,000. Its liabili- 
you to rely upon the honor, as J feel you muy | tits include :12°,(00 circulation outstanding, 
algo rely upou the anxious labors and full expe-|and $382, 0) deposits, of which 3$114,0\0 
rience, of the j}resident and receiver of the | Were deposits requiring certxin not ce belore 
company.” | withdrawal, The bank held $10,600 specie and 
es | $53,000 in Dominion no es ; it held chre.8 and 
Repvpuro s Dereat: p.—TLe people of Ma- |netes of other banks for $79,000; 116 loans 
coupio county, Lil., whose famous big court | amounted to $6.5,00) and * overdue debts” to 
‘ ouse, built by Ring contractors, bas burdened | 3*6.000. The bank premises were set down at 
them with a debt out of all proportion to the | $67 000, and *‘ other assets ” at $33,000. There 
resources of the population, buve held an ely - | Wa* a plan for amalgamating the Mechanics 
tion aod voted upon a proposition to compro- Bank with Molson’s Bank, and in the course of 
mise their bonded indebtedness at seventy five | the invertigation which Molson's made into the 
cents on the dellar the resuit being a vote of | affair of its smaller neighbor, it became appa- 
1,709 in favor of the compromise, to 445 against | rent tba the Mechanics’ bad been plun iered of 
it, Whether this will relieve the country from the about £100,0 © by one of its clerks. ' Such is 
judgments obtained against it is doubtful, since | the information gatbered trom well informed 
It is only a few days ago, that orders from the | Canadian authority. There ought to be no loss 
United States conrt in Springfield, were served | ‘0 notebolders or depositors. 
on the Supervisors, commanding them to levy 
a tax to; ay these judgments aud the accrued | 
costs. A larg: proportion of the Macoupin 
cotnty bonds are beld in this city. 








Cism Acarinst an Extinct Rartroap Com- 
paxy.—Mr. Justice Westbrook bas sustained a 
| demurrer to a second suit (a former suit having 
sailindiiliats a ; oe Cog aaa | been defeated in the Court of Appeals) by which 

‘SU °C: * Ir+LAND.— 1 ae | on ® - 
report of the Insurance Commissioner of Rhode Milwaukee and La Crosse Railroad. who organ. 
ag re that there _ _ o— er ized the Milwaukee and St: "ani Ba lroad Com- 
othe State seven tk and atch toa poe able foram anpaidalanca da ie Br 

Ps - ms ,|on 11,'00 tons of railroad iron supplied for the 
post y > and =? yet on Ana life und oe fromer road. It is again decided that, as an un- 
pte The total pt gg ~—_. Pree | secured creditor, the plaintiff baseno claim on 
’ J 3 7 | ¥ organization. 
risks taken ‘ y ell these companies wes $72,272,- | the new eagunetien 
826, the preminms received $985, 19, and the) 








Court of Appea!s. 


























of commercial and industria! activity has been commenced, 
Large accessions to our geographical knowledge have 
been made by the indefatigable explorers of Atrica. 

The great political revolutions of the last decade, wit! 


public view a multitude of new men, whose names are 1 


to know the particulers. Great battles have been fought 
and important sieges maintained, ot which the detail: 
are as yet preserved only in the newspapers or in th: 
transient publications of the day, but which ought now te 
take their place in permanent and authentic history. 


accordingly been the aim of the editors to bring down the 


accurate accc unt of the most recent discoveries in science, 
of every fresh production 1n literature, and of the newest 
inventions in the practical arts, as well as to give a sw- 
cinet and original record of tLe progress of political anu 
historical events. 

the work has been begun after long «nd careful prelimi- 
nary labor, and with the most ample resource for cariy- 
ing it on to a successful termination. y 

None of the original stereotype plates have been used 
but every page has been printed on new type, forming 1 
fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compass 
as its predecessor, but with a far greater pecumiary expen- 
diture, and with such improvements in its composition a+ 
bave been suggested by lonyer experience and enlargeo 
knowledge. 

‘The ulustraaons which are introduced for the first time 
in the present edition, have been added, not for the sake 
of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force tu 
the explanations in the text. ‘hey embrace all branches 
of science and of natural history, and depict the most 
famous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture 
and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics ar. 
manufactures. Although intended for instruction rathe: 
than embellishment, no pairs have been spared to insur 
their artistic excellence; the cost of their execution 1: 
enormons, and it 1s believed they will find a welcome re 
ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, an 
worthy of its high character 

This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on de- 
livery of each volume. It will be completed in sixteen 
wre oc'avo volumes, each containing about 800 pages 
tuiuy tiustrated with several thousand wood Engraving» 
and with numerous colored Lithograpbic Maps. 

PRICE AND STYLE OF BINDING 
In extra Clotk, pervol........ 







In Library Leather, per vol. 6 00 
In Half Turkey Morocco, per v i 00 
In Half Russia, extra gilt, per vo . 8 00 
In Full Morocco, antiqve, gilt edges, per vol.10 OU 


Jn Full Russia, per vol.....ce.eeseecscecee. 10 W 


Four volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes unt 
ompietion, will be issued once in two months. 


*,* Specimen pages of the “American Cyclopedia, 
showing type, i" ustrations, etc., will be sent gratis, on 
applicaaon. 


First-Class Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
Addit ss the Pyblishers, 


Ub APPLETON & Cv.,, 
549 & 551 VEIP 





Rrondwav, 


VORA. 








THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Established 1852’ 


VEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE, 


's Publisned Every Saturday, bv 
JOHN HILLYER, 


14 and 16 Soatt Wiliiam Street, NEW YORK CITY 


FIVE PO: Laks PER ANNUM inp Advance. 


work appeared, has happily been ended, and a new cours: | 


the natural result of the lapse of time, have brought into | 


every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curious | 


In preparing the present edition for the press, it has | 


information to the latest possible dates, and to furnish an | 


The Industmal Exhibition Company will furnish agents 





with Circulars, ete., ete. 


Each newspaper publi: hed in the town where agent is, 


| located will, as soon as agency is established, be given an 
advertisenent, advert.sing such ageucy and the Company, 
ond fully explaining the plans, puposes and objects of the 
Company. Such advertisement will continue in such 
papers as long as agency -s sucessfully conducted. 

The Industria) Exhibition Company is the first te 


) adopt the plan so long in use by the European governs 
ments of issuing bonds when the prizcipal is made secure 
| and net risked, but where there is a chance fora large 
premium, &n investment of $20 1s suse to return to the in- 
| vestor $21—one dollar more than cost—and the holder of a 
1 
$500, $1,600, $3,000, $5,000, $10,0.0, $25 00U or $100,000, 


20 Bond may obtain a premium either of $50, $100, $200 


The interest which is oridinarily distributed to all the 
hond-holdera pro rata, is im this loan distributed by 
chance. The purchaser of a bond knows he will ieceive, 
back his investment, with a small rate of interest added, 
and in consideration of teking this smal r.te of iatcrest, 
be has a chance in the above named premiums, which are 
simply the dstribution of interest on the whole loan. 

Each bond participates in four drawings each year, 
until it has drawn a premium, when it is surrendered, 
the premium paid, and the bond cancelled. 

The Industrial Exhibition Company, wnder a special 
charter, granted by the State of New York, is given au- 
thority to issue these tonds. The J egislature of the 
Stute, recognizing the great benefits which will arice from 
the success of this enterprise, have exempted all the real 
estate and property of the Company frem taxation and 
assesments for five years, and has also conferred othes 
great privileges 

Every American who understands the purposes of this 
Company wilt, of a necesity, feel a pride in aiding it to ; 
succe sful termination. 

Each individual who bnysa bond becomes an owner and 
an interested party, and when he views the stiucture 
erected with his money can eay, “1 aided to erect in ou 
country the most magnificent building the world has 
ever seen, a pasace which, in truth, represents the indus- 
try, energy and mechanical genius of the American 
people.” 

The manufacturers and the inventors of America are 
peculiarly micres‘ed in the success of this enterprise, 
for the reason that it is to be their home, where all their 
inventions and manufatures can be exhibited and cold. 

The building will contain 5,320,000 square feet of space. 

Purcbusers desiring Bonds before an ugeucy is estab- 
ished where they reside, will commuuicate direct with 
this office irom where they can be supp ied. 

Parties desiring to act as agents or to purchase bonds 


will address 


INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION CO,, 
12 East 17th Strect, 
(Between BROADWAY anv FIFTH AVENUE), 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Note—All moneys by draft on New York, or Express, 
or postal order - charges paid by sender. 




















THOMAS R. AGNEW. 
The Sensational Grocer! 


ECONOMY! UTILITY ' 


@@ Ink tor 100 years from the 


Magic Inkstand 


Any color sent postpaid, on receip 
of Two Doiuars vy 





For the Finest Teas, Coffees, Sugars and gen- 
eral Groceries, at the smallest shade of 











wate ste R. C, Root, Anthony «& Co, | 
== Stationers, New Yo } 
&@~ Send for Circularcontainiue | 

‘eatimoniala. 





losses paid :324,°4 , while the amount of pre- T. B. P.terson & Brotuers announce that 
miums received by life insusurance companies | they have now in press, and will publish on 
was $738,564 ubout 310',0 0 leas than the pre |S iturday, October 2od, a new novel by the 
vious year. No loss is reported by twelve com- a 7 4 
panies during tbe year; the rewainder report popular Southern autboress, Mrs. C. A. War- 
an aggregate loss of $288,584. field, entitled ** Hester Howard's Temptation.” 
The writer has been engaged cpon the work for 
Fe past eighteen months, and all critics who 
— v 1 i } te 
Rargoap ‘Town Fo vs, ItteGat Issue—Stat- Honsehold 2 | ame paths the aan 
org oF Lim tations.-The Town of Venice vs./anthor. It wll be published complete in one 
Woodruff et al--This action was brought tocan-|Jarge duodecimo volume, bound in morocco 
cel certain bonds issued by the Railroad Com- | eloth, price $1.75. 
missioners of the town under the act of 1852, | 
use the Commissioners had not obtained|” — 
the consent of two-thirds of the resid nt tax- | ABER DEEN 
payers as recuired by the statute, and bec usea | . . 
majority of tbe bonds had been transferred di- | Polished Granite Monuments 
rectly to the railr-ad company, contrary to the| in RED and BLUE, from £5, tree on own 
Statute, Some of the defendants pleaded the | shin, for any port of America 
6 \ears statute of limitations, and others the 10| [NscRIPTIONS ACCURATE and REAUTIFUL. 
years statute, The Referee found that the re-| Plans and Prices free from JUHN W. LaGGF, 
quisite consent had not been obtained ; that) S«”!rtor, ABERDEEN, Scotland. 
the defendantz had purchased the bonds they |= 
held for fall value and in good faith ; that the 
majority of the bonds bad been transferred di-| 
rectly to the company in excbange for sto_k, | 
which stock bad never been tendered back, but 
was held by the town, nor had the money paid | 
by defendants for thei’ stock been tendered | 
back. He advised the dismissal of the com-| 
plaint as toallthe defendants, holding the ace | 
tion barred by limitation, and tbat a tender! 
should Lave been made before suit brought. | 
TheGeneral Term and this court affirm the re- PO CETTE TT ee 
port as to those defendants who had pleaded|, Ple*sant and Profitable Emp'oyment — 
the statute, but reversed it as to o hers who had | BE pn oom an Such py PM. be 
not, holding that in the absence of proof to the |b, those who see the large ‘elegant New Chromos ero- 
contrary, the plaintiff is chargeable with know]- duced by the European and the American Chromo 
edge of the facts at the time they occurred : Pubtishing Co. They are all pate oom of Art. No 
therefore the siz years statute applies. The eS,” aeneene kane on indica pol wer Mee 
— = —— Pa pod transfer of the = of employ ment, will find bo} S poe ovens ever 
nds. ‘Those defendants who did not plead ; ferei to make money. For full particular, send stamp 
the statcte cannot avail themselves of it, . I i20 Weskineten Streok, ‘Bostons i —. iat 





T. R. AGNEW, 


Formerly ot Murray and Gr ¢nwich. 


profit, HE’S 


THF MAN. 





Warehouse, 39 Vesey Street, N. Y.' 


Every Family should knowjit! 


a 
MAKE NO MISTAKE, 


THE NO. is 80 














THE ALBION. 








OGEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


INSURANCE, 





INSURANCE, 








SS SSS 
CUNARD LINE. 
EstTaBLisHep 1540. 

The British and N. A, R, M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL. BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 


Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Weduesday and | saturday. From boston every Tuesday. 


Rates of Passage: 
1 ROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK OR BOSTON, 


hy Steamers not Carrying Steerage. —First Class, £26. 
Second Class, £18. 
By Steamers Carrying Steerage.— First Class, 15, 17 and 
‘uinvas, according to accommodation. 


FROW NEY YeRe OR BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

First Ciuss, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
eommodation. 

Return Tickets on favorable terms. 

‘Tickets to Faris, $15, Gold additional. 

Steerage, at lowest rates. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 
all parts of Kurope, at lowest rates. 

Tbrough Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent, and 
for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin 
Oilice,, 4 howling Green, } 

For Steerage passage, at iW Broadway, Trinity Build- 


ng, N.Y. 
CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acent. 


ANCHOR LINE. 


CARR YING U. U. 8. 


ssage, apply at the Company’s 
» Be 





MAIL, 





New York and Glasgow. 





STBAMER EVERY SATURDAY, 





From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River. N. Y.: 
EEBUOPIA....ccorcccceseesButurday, Oct. 2, at 7 A, Ma 
ELYSiA . ceeee:-eee-- Saturday, Oct, 9, at 1 P.M. 
CALIFORNIA . Saturday, Oct. 16, at 3 P.M, 
ANCHARIA.,.... ecccceces Saturday, Oct. 23, at 1 P. M. 
VICPORIA..... ee eeersere Saturday, Oct. 30, at 3 P. M, 
RATES OF PASSAGE—TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, 


LON DUN DERRY, QUEENSLOWN OR BELFAST : 
Cabin Passage—$65, $75 »nd $80, currency. 
INTERMEDIATE and STEERAGE at lowest rates. 


G@~ Drafts issued for any amount at current rates, 





Send for circulars, giving turther information, to Com 
pany’s otfices, 7 Bowling Green, New Yo 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents. 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 
NOTICE, 

‘Chis Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
100 in gold) on each of its Versels, thus giving Passen- 
gers the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 

of danger at sea. 


The most southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoil Ice and HeavLanps. 














SPAIN. CANADA.. 
EGYPT GREECE .. 
ITALY THE QUE 
FRANCE.. ENGLAND 
HOLLAND HELVETIA. 
DENMARK ERIN........ 


One of the mers will leave New Yo 
Wetnee, Liverpool every Wednesday, 


every Thursday, and fortnightly to Lon on direct from 
New York. 
Cabin passage to Liverpool.........+.+00- «+-$70 and $80 


Prepaid Cabin passage from Liverpool, and Excursion 
tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 
Steerage ¢ at greatly reduced prices. 

Passengers ked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 

Bristol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 
Antwerp, Kotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 
hagen. 
The Steamships of this line are full-powered, and the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 
York. They are built in water-tight be my a” sy and 
are spar-decked, aff g ev nm com- 
fort of passengers, and securing speed, safety cad com- 
ort, with cconomy. 

For further particulars evely at the Company’s office, 

F. W. J. HURST, Manager, 
69 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 








Notice to the Holders, of 
AtKansas State Bonds 


Orrice Stare Boarp oF Finance, 
Lirrte Rock, January 29th, 1875. 
UNDER A RECENT ACT OF THE 

Legislature of Arkansas the undersigned 
have been constituted a Board of Finance 
for the State, with authority to correspond 
with the holders of the bonds of Arkansas, 
in order to agree upon some uniform plan} > 
of consolidating and settling the just 
debts of the State. Holders of such bonds 
will do a favor to the Board by conferring 
with them at an early day. All letters 
addressed to them on the subject will 
receive proper attention. 
A. H, GARLAND, Governor. 





M. M. ROSE, 
G. N. PEAY, 
«State Board of Finance 





18. | entitled to partict 


Queenstown G 


REMITTANCES 
To Great Britain and Ireland. 


| TRA PSsCOoOTT’s 
Emigration and Foreign Exchange 
OFFICE, 
86 30UTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
PASSAGE TICKETS to and from QUEENSTOWN 
and LIVERPOOL, and DRAFYIS for £1 Sterling and up- 


wards, available in all parts of ENGLAND, IRELAND, 
SCOTLAND and WALES, issued at the Lowest raves by 


TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
86 South Street, NEW YORK. 
———————————— 


INSURANCE, 


OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 


119 BROADWAY, Vv. Y. 
Corner of Cedar Street. 








No RK, Ra fe ,! ~_. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT 
tairs of the Company is d in fe 
es ot ection 12 of its Charter . 
0 Jar 1, 
IST 4.cccccccccccccoccccccccce $91,546 78 
Premiums received from Jan. 1, 
to Dec. 31, 1874, inclusive... 610,221 ¢9 


Total amount of Marine rine Premiums... e 








ity _— the 








$731,768 7° 


This Company has issued no Policies, ex- 
cept on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage. 
No risks have been taken upon HULLS 
OF VESSELS. 
Premiums murked off as earned during the 

period as ge tecerecccccosccccseseces $643,795 Sf 
Vaid for Losses, Expenses, and 
Rebates, less Say ings, &e., 
during the same pei ty nana 14 
feturn iums.... $82,786 46 
THE COMPANS KaS THE seesew Ime ASSETS 
Cash in Bank....+. ssecceeesee $155.0 
United States and other stoe siocke,-veenane 00 
Loans on Stocks, drawing interest193,300 00 








$817 870 01 

Premium Notes and Bills deceivanle....... 106,350 12 

Subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 50,128 7% 
Reinsurance and Claims due the Company 

estimated At..s. cocccccccccssccvccccees 4€,018 93 


Total Assets.... secccecccseccececeoces $1,020,367 ~ 
SIX PERK CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Ce: 
totes of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, a 

heir lega! representatives, cn and after TUESDAY, the 
ond day of February next. 

‘THE UNREDEEMED BALANCE OF THE CERTI 
FICALES OF Tuk COMPANY, OF THE [SSUE OF 
1867, AND THIRTY PER CENT. OF THE ISSUK OF 
1868, will be redeemed and paid in cash to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after 
TUESDAY, the 2nd day ot February, from which date 
interest thereon will cease. ‘She certificates to be pro- 
juced at the time of payment and cancelled to the 
extent redeem: 
A dividend in Scrip of FIF CY PER CEAT 
declarea on the amount ot Earned Premiums to 
the vear endi ber 3ist. 1874, which may be 
te. Certificates for which will be is- 
UESDAY, the 6th day of April next 
By order of the Board, 


saed on and after 


TRUSTEES: 
JOEN K. MYERS, WILLIAM LECONEY, 
IL. B. CLAFLIN, WILLIAM A. HALL, 
. I. GILLESPIE, THEO, W. MORRIS, 
A. S. BARN THUS, B reesy 
YM.T BLODGETT, GHORGE A. 
JOUN A, BARTOW, WALTER Hl, XEWIS, 
ALEX. M. EARLE, 


FRANCIS MORAN, 
WM. HEGEMAN, 
JAMES hs one 


\DAM T. BRUC LEVI M. BATES, 
\LBERT B. ST RANGK, RICHARD P. BRUFF, 

A AUGUSTUS LOW, FRANKLIN EDSON, 
PRANCIS PAY SON," STEPHEN L. MEROMAN1 


JEMLAL READ, 
JOHN R. WALLER, 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. 
Tuomas Har, Secretary. 


NEW YORE 
Loan and Indemnity Company, 
229 Broadway corner Barclay Street, N.Y. 


Capital $1,000,000. 


Transact a GENERAL BANKING BUSINS8s, 
Receive DEPOSITS subject to OLIECK AT SIGHT 
payirg Ut. TEREST on DAILY BALANCES, 
CHECKS on this Company pass through 
the CLEARING mOUSE, 

Keceive TRUSTS and FINANCIAL AGENCIES 

4 A fer-booka, register STOCKS, and act as TRUS- 
TBE for RAILROADS and other corporations and for 
individuals. 

WILLIAM FR. FOSTER, Prosident. 

ANDREW MoKINNBY, Vies-President. 


JAMES L. HATHAWAY, 





ATLANTIC 


New York, 
Office 51 Wall Street. 


ORGANIZED, 1842, 


[INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND 
InLanp Navigation Risks, 


And will issue Policies making Loss 
payable in England. 


its Assets tor the Security of its 
Policies are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to 
the assured, and are divided annually, 
upon the Premiums terminated during 
the year, Certificates for which are 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 

J. D. JONES, President. 

CUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


24th Annual Report 


—OF THE— 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. |: 
OF NEW YORK, 


156 and 158 Broadway 


Income For the Year 1874. 


Yor Preniums, Extra Premiums, &c....... $1,547,132 00 











Por Interest....... 20 ccccess ceereceesseree 580,070 38 
For Interest, &@c., accoru@d..... 2. «+s. see0. 299,488 4d 
$2,40/ 6.07 
Disbursements. 
Paid for Ciaums by Death on 
Policies and Payment of An- 
BUItHAS. cece. ccccescccerccccs $514,284 09 
Pad te Dividends, Returo 
rremiums, Purchased Poli- 
cues, ani Interest on Divi- 
dend. 86 _., cece reesesseesere » 962,190 | “8 
Total amount returned 
to Policy-holders, $1,056,424 28 
Paio wr Expenses Salaries, 
Taxes, Medical Exam ners’ 
Fees, Commissons....+.... 295,508 53 
—n a $195] 939 86 
Assets. 
ash in Bank. Trust Company, 
and on secctecerecseeee $60,320 37 
Boods and Mort Io- 
on same ... . 5,458, 67 3) 
Loans on Polictes in force... .. 2,279,738 08 
United States and New York 
State Stocks....6+... . ee. 708,256 00 
Quarterly andi Semi-Annual 
Premiums deferred, and Pre- 
miums and Interest in course 
, x collection and transmie- 
GER. carenageenazs ccces cco 800,000 96 
ey -® (Market ve'ne of 
the Gennaln, $901,%78...... 644,080 47 
Interest due to date, and 
other eee eeeseee oo 26,705 ns 


Gross A Cesssecssccccccce $9, 6 75) 48 
Reserve open tor ail pelichen m $8,070 ; 


in force, 4 = Pg 4 19 
Claims by death not yet d 39,980 00 
Dividends uvpaid and all o: 
Wability.cccccccssceseccsseoese  198,°05 12 
—— — $7,852,073 7) 


Undivided Surplus - - - + > + $1,837,677 17 


The Manhattan invi with other first 
Companies as to the following p-riculae 
The large excens of Assets over — 


The amall Katio of = © 


centage of death claims. 
Prudence and Skill in peegenent. 
Justice and Liberality the Payment of Losse. an 


Di de. 
The even and uninterrupted success of its operations | 
for a quarter of a century 


interest account exceeds the claims paid. 
of the business of 





2DIRECTOS : 
Charles Stantor, 
John H. Cheever, 





Abe Denison, Alezander E Orr. 
George h. Bussell, bam 
Walia. Breeden Aaron C) ie 
John G. Hoyt, George H. Brow 
William roster, ne —¥ 
ya . Van Nort. G@, P. Low 
McKinney, William H.. . 





JusLA T. BANKER, Seeveta: y- 





aa S this company has been 
—= from treinsuring the mks of a eo fpr 
panies. 


HENRY STOKES, President, 

C. ¥. WEMPLE, Vice-President 
J. L- HALSRY, Secretary. 
&. N. STEBBINS Actuary. 





HE erones,” | Ant Seorsturion 


MUTUALINSURANCE COMPANY, 





OFFICE OF THE 


‘Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


35 WHLL ATKREET, .v. ¥. 
NEW YORK, January 2ist, 1875. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the 31st December, 1874, is published 
mm conformity with the proviious of its Charter: 


Outstanding premiums December 8lst, 1873. $246.9 0 93 
Premiums received from aw let to 
Comber 31 t, 187ivece.ceeseeereee.- +--+ $y378,826 06 
Total Promiums..... .. .eseceececee $12 4776 99 
——- of prem} ums ayn oom January "i 
to December 8!st, 1874. - eeeeee arte 401, o9 20 
mt... ae. coees...000e 7,143 27 


Net earned premiums ... $! 313,615 93 
Paid during the same ; eriod : m= 
missions, Expenses and Re-Insurance, less 


GBs cccaccsnccosstsesncheseseences.. KAORI 
$214,427 04 
Paid cash dividend to stockholdere, 
August lst... ..c2..... cewereoee $20,100 Ov 
Paid cash rebate ment to deslers .... $155,753 29 


tt. Company has the following Asvets 
Casb in banks and with ba kers.. $52.73: 49 
United States, state, Bank and 

other Stocks. .... eo. seceeee 406,7 0 00 
Interest due on Investments - 5,963 24 
Preminm Notes and Premiums in 









Re-insurance and salvages du 
scrip of other companies. 


$997,662 62 





A Semi-Annual! Dividenu of FIVE (5) PER CENT. wil 
be paid to the stockholders, or their aa, 
on and after MON DAY, January 25th, 1875 


TRUSTEES3 


JAM#S FREELAND, FRANCIS HATHAWAY 
SAMUEL WILLETS, ARON L. RBID, 
ROBERT L, TAYLOR, JOHN DP, WOOD, 
WILLIAM T. FROST, GEO. W. HENNINGS, 
WILLIAM WATT. HENRY EYRE, 
JAS. D. FISH, JOBE?H SLAGG, 
KLLWOOD WALTER, EDWARD MERRITT 
D. COLDEN MURRAY, DANIKL T. 
SAMUEL L, aM, L, EDG. N, 
BRYCE GRa HENRY Rk. KUNBARDT 
. L, McOREADY, JOHN S. WILLIAMS, 
wiLtiam XRLMON, Jn. CHARLES DIMON 
HAROLD DOLLNER, PAUL N. SPOFFORD, 
JOB8EPH WILLETS,’ JAMES DOUGLAS, 
WILLIAM B. SCOTT. 
ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 
AKCH, G. MOATGOMERY, Jr. 
Vice-President, 


ALANSON W. HEGEMAN 
Second Vice-President, 
«, J. DPSPARD, Secretarv. 


STEEL PENS. 

















“TENT ers | 
“rere 
i 








MANUFACTORY OF THE 
SPENCERIAN PENS 
BIRMINGHAM, England. 
SWAN QUILL Action! 


SPENCERIAN 


|STEEL PENS. | 




















Hy Lee 
Care in the selection of Kisks, oun in the sual! por | 





~ ‘These Fens ave comprised in 15 numbers ; of the Num- 
sen One Pew alone, we sold more than 


5,000,000 
in 1873. 

and the sale is continually increasing 

They are of superior English make, and are justly cele- 
crated for their elasticity, durability and evenness <1 
voint. For sale by the trade generaiiy. 

G@™ To accommodate those who may wish to try thee 
Pens, we will send a Sample Card, containing a!l of the 15 
numbers, by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


he BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & od 


138 and 140 Grand Street, N. V., 


 AMOSKEAG 


Manutacturing Company, 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Manufacturers of Steam Fire Engines, 
Locomotives 

and Stationary Steam Engines, 


Boilers, Cotton amd Woolen Machinery, Tools, 
TURBINE WHEELS, 
Mill Work and Castings of every Description. 
WM. AMORY, Treasurer, City Exchange, Beston, Mass 
5. A. STRAW, Agent, Manchester, N. H, 








